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The question has been advanced "What sort of man was 
my Grandfather Ford?" and the request made that I write a 
brief description or sketch of the man who was my father. 
I have tried to give a few of.the leading facts and events 
of his life, but I know I have fallen away short. There 
was much I never half appreciated, and more of which I, at 
this period, am not cognizant. The story will naturally 
entail no little concerning the members of his Pamir iA 
man's character is developed through his association with, 
and his influence on the lives of those with whom he comes 
in contact, and this would include also places and things. 


I will comply to the best of my ability for the en- 
lightenment of his several grandchildren, all of whom I 
believe will be interested, and most of whom were born 
after my parent had been freed from his mortal experience. 
My mother was with us much longer, almost thirty years, and 
many of her descendants of today had the pleasure and priv- 
ilege of an acquaintance with her. 


I know that I cannot do justice to this, which is to 
mé a sacred task. How can we in this pampered age under- 
stand what it took to be a California Pioneer? My father's 
life was one of willing devotion to the needs and interests 
Of taniliv: “first that ofthis parents, sisters and brother; 
and then when they no longer needed him, to the making of 
his own family history. 


These annals can begin only as far back as the record 
takes us in Grandfather Ford's Bible, which starts with 
Robert Ford, who was born at Smithfield, Rhode Island, 
December 6, 1760. Mary Riddle, his wife, was born April 
10, 1768. There were four sons and three daughters of this 
union. My grandfather, James Ford, the second son, was 
born March 23, 1792, at Grafton, Grafton County, New 
Hampshire. His wife, Polly B. Wing, was born at Old 
oes Barnstable County, Massachusetts on November 25, 


Several of our ancestors on both my father's and 
mother's side were long lived people. My great uncle, 
Archibald Ford walked two miles to the post office on his 
102nd birthday and on returning hulled corn for the after- 


noon. And the family tradition tells of one who rode 
horseback at the age of 105 years. Whether it was great 
uncle Archibald who was the historic equestrian or another 
male relative I cannot say for sure. 


Their New Hampshire farm near Grafton on the Merrimac 
River must have been a desirable home, for the family re- 
mained there for another generation as my grandfather 
acquired the property, his brothers and sisters settling 
elsewhere. It was here that their seven girls and two boys 
were born. The first child, Mercy, passed on in infancy. 
This left James, my father, who was born October 18, 1817, 
the eldest of the family. His six sisters nearly all lived 
to a ripe old age, Lovina being past ninety one at the 
time of her going. Of the others' span of life I have no 
data, excepting as to Roena, who came west with her 
brothers. However, longevity seems to have been a family 
trait where the life has not been too strenuous and where 
st has been free from the hardships and anxieties incident 
to the life of the pioneer. 


I can recall only too few of the details of my 
fathér's childhood in that New Hampshire home, for he was 
never given to relating his experiences or talking about 
himself. His admiration and love for his parents was that 
of a devoted son. He appreciated their love of learning 
and the exemple they set their children in the achievement 
of a higher education. This end, sooner or later, was 
accomplished by each member of the family. A busy and 
useful life all through childhood was his lot. He was a 
companion and helper of his father in everything pertain- 
ing to life on a New England farm. It often happened that 
the chores which were expected of a little son required 
his mightiest efforts, as in getting wood into the huge 
fireplace. James would roll the big back-log onto his 
hand-sled so as to haul it into the room and onto the 
hearth, after which it was installed behind the andirons. 
Then another big load of fresh-smelling limbs were piled 
in front of the log. The coals of these limbs were in- 
tended later to heat the immense oven built in beside the 
chimney. Elaborate preparations were made for the day of 
baking, an event which probably occurred not oftener than 
Once, or on occasion, twice a week. The good things which 
came from that oven, no doubt, were worthy of the pen of 


ee This was before the days of the cast-iron cook- 
stove. 


The yearly supply of fuel was obtained from their 
wood lot at no little effort with ax and saw. One cold 
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day in winter while the boy was chopping a log on which he 
stood the ax glanced, and the blade went through the toe 
of his boot. Judging from the way in which the blood 


gushed, James decided the injury might be serious. Although 


feeling little pain, on account of the foot being cold, 
he dared not try to take his boot off. Taking the woolen 
comforter from his neck he tied it very tightly above the 
knee and hastened home. His mother helped him to remove 
the boot and hand-knit stocking, exposing the complete 
severance of the second toe, and the others wounded. No 
doctor was near. An operation was obviously necessary, 
in order to bring about a perfect healing. The sixteen 
year old boy decided he must be his own surgeon. There- 
upon he hopped to his fathers tool box and selected a 
small, sharp chisel. He then bound the skin back out of 
the way, and with the chisel and mallet cut off the bone 
at the first Joint. The skin he then folded over the end 
of the bone and bound up the toe himself. This resulted 
in a perfectly smooth and satisfactory healing. 


That experience was not the first accident the result 
of which our hero was to carry through life. The first 
was «when a toddling baby, he fell into the open fire, 
burning his hand so badly that the index finger healed in 
a half-closed position at the first joint. This useless 
member never seemed to be of any hindrance in after life. 


One Winter afternoon while’ the boy and his father 
were at work in the woods a pack of Indian dogs chased a 
deer toward them. On seeing the men the dogs ran away but 
the frightened buck kept to his course and blindly ran so 
near that Grandfather felled him with the ax, where he lay 
until a rifle could be brought from the house, when it was 
dispatched. Such incidents a boy never forgets. I can 
imagine the fine antlers being placed on the wall after 
the venison was hung out to freeze. Then there was the 
tanning of the skin to be made into gloves and leggings 
also to be worn in the snow. - 


Grafton seems to be in a mountainous country for 
there are many small streams with their sources in the 
neighborhood, as indicated on the map. In those days the 
country was well timbered. Memory brings back an account 
of one season during which James and his father were making 
Shakes to cover a new barn which was under construction. 
Strangely enough, they did the work at night, or through 
the late evening. They had probably been too busy all day 
to go into the woods. It was while this night work was in 
progress that the boy's interest in astronomy was aroused. 


2 ete His father taught him to find and to name the different 

ee : constellations, including the North Star and that marvel, 
the Big Dipper, on its journey circling that steadfast orb, 
thus indicating the time of night. He heard explained the 
mystery of the Milky Way, the great beauty and kindness, 
the varying appearance of the morning and evening stars, 
and the different phases of the Moon with its accompanying 
superstitions. There was so much to fill the boy's thoughts 
with wonder and awe, that never did he think of Infinite 
Mind as other than the Great Creator, a loving Father who 
could not pronounce a judgment of revenge on one of his 
children, one who had brought on his own punishment through 
deeds performed either during this or some previous embodi- 
ment. Grandfather taught a belief in a God of Love. 


During this intimate association of father and son 
while working together, the subject of higher mathematics 
was sure to come up, especially in talks on astronomy. A 
problem was never left unsolved. This habit of my grand- 
father was a help and spur for the boy subsequently while 
in college. Papa never found a problem which he could not 
solve. To me, his understanding and mental achievement 
seemed unlimited. 


Young James was in college studying those subjects 
which interested him most, physiology, hygiene, higher 
mathematics and astronomy, when an S O S came from his 
father. The kind-hearted man had signed a note with an 
intimate friend who failed to meet the obligation in _ 
question. According to the law of the state, the creditor 
took his pound of flesh, which included Grandfather's old 
home, thereby allowing the “dear and intimate" friend to 
cancel his debt. This proved to be a double calamity, for 
the ambitious young James was obliged to leave college 
before graduation in order to help with the Support of 
the family. This he did by teaching and PeCcuin We et 
was about this time that he took up the study of Civil 
Engineering, a study which led him eventually to join a 
United States surveying party which he accompanied to the 
Valley of the Mississippi, the object being to establish. 
the lines of the Blackhawk Purchase lands embracing a 
large territory now in Iowa. This followed the fifteen 
months war with the Sac and Fox Indians, after which the 
chief, Black Hawk, was moved with his band west of the 
Mississippi. 


In the meantime Grandfather had moved his family to 
Alleghany County in Western New York. Their home was in 
i Centerville, where the youngest child, Lovina, was born, 
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September 14, 1836. They remained in this location until 
about the year 1840 when the two men, father and son, moved 


_the family to Randolph County, Illinois, where they en- 


gaged in operating water-power saw mills for a few years. 
My aunts, Miranda and Susan, were both teaching school at 
this time, and later, Sarah. also taught. 


The results of this move were far from happy. Several 
members of the family were stricken with the little under- 
stood malarial fever which was the direct cause of the 
passing away of both parents. This was the most terrible 
erief of James' life. First his father and later his . 
mother was taken. The youth was stunned and dumb! He 
could not find relief in tears even while looking for the 
last time on the beloved face of that mother whom he adored. 
It was known by his sisters that afterward, at midnight, 
when sleep with its blessed forgetfulness he could not find 
the dear boy would go to the grave where relief was found 
in an agony of tears. 


James honestly believed that the ignorance of the 
medical profession, which prescribed the giving of too 
strong medicine, was the cause of the death of his parents. 
It js not surprising, therefore that almost to the last he 
had no confidence in doctors. The water cure had been 
engaging his thoughts and practice. He had obtained every 
treatise on the subject that was available. He believed 
that through diet and the proper use of water good health 
could be maintained. Through the carrying out of these 


principals he raised al? of his own large family to 
maturity. ; 


During the despair occasioned by the loss of his 
parents, James also became a victim of the fever. He had 
Come so near to the parting of the ways that the Sisters 
called in a minister to pray with them. They stood be-’ 
Side his bed awaiting the grim reaper, when Miranda, in her 
anxiety to do something, tried to make the pillow more 
comfortable for her brother. At this the preacher remon- 
Strated, advising them not to disturb the sufferer that it 
was God's will that he should die, Although the patient 
was seemingly unconscious, and, as his sisters believed, 
breathing his last, James heard and resented the minister's 
remark. With a mental oath he declared he'd show that 
meddlesome fellow. He wanted to get up and kick the man 
Out. Such a pronouncement for that particular patient was, 
Wal ey probability the best kind of medicine; for the 
feeling of anger and resentment seemed to start some kind 
Of reaction. From the moment when he told himself mentally 
"I will not die," he began to rally. 


The orphans were indeed alone now, with James as head 


of the family. Jackson, not satisfied with the district 
school, was given a fine saddle horse so as to attend 


school in another neighborhood, At about this time, James 
on a business errand, called upon his friend, James Samuel 


McCord. After finishing the details of the meeting, the 
two young men strolled into the McCord orchard. All the 
events of this day seemed to be arranged by the hand of 
Fate. Or, possibly Jim McCord was subconsciously prompted 
to weld a link in the chain of his sister's destiny. Who 
can say? At any rate, in the long ago, I heard this 
romantic description of the first meeting of my parents: 


On approaching a fine apple tree in the height of autumnal 


beauty, the men discovered, to their mutual surprise, 


seated among the branches one of Jim's sisters, the petite, 


brown-eyed, auburn-haired Martha. Little did she drean, 
in her embarrassment, that the tall, handsome gentleman 
who doffed his hat was to be the leading man in the drama 
of her life. Six feet two in his boots and looking even 
taller with his heavy black hair combed high, James must 
have appeared like a hero of romance. Appreciating her 
confusion, James offered to assist the young lady to the 
ground. She ignored his suggestion, and the very blue, 
piercing eyes under the heavy browns were filled with 
merriment as the girl swung down unassisted. 


After discussing the fruit and sampling it, Jamés was 
made welcome in the home by Martha's widowed mother. The 
young lady had recently returned from the Mount Pleasant 
Academy where she had been a pupil. Her father, the 
Reverand Charles McCord, who was ordained by the well- 
known Peter Cartwright, had passed to his reward a few 
years previous to this time. His sons, Nicholas and James 
Samuel, had the care of their mother and two sisters. My 
father became a frequent visitor at that home. He 
realized now that any interest he had previously felt in 
other girls was meaningless. A rapidcourtship was in- 
evitable and plans for an early marriage were made. 


The wish to go to California and the concentrating 
of his efforts toward that end had been for some time my 
father's chief thought and occupation. He had been 
gradually assembling the necesSary cattle, a project 
which took him in various directions in order to satisfy 
his choice as to color and size. He had been very busy 
during that fall and winter, outfitting wagons and per- 
fecting all details and arrangements for the great trek, 


We will concede that Martha, also, was busy. A 
great change was to come into her life. There was much 


to be considered. She was going far away into the almost 
untouched wilderness, and she must be provided with an 
abundance of everything which might be needed. There was 
much in detail to be attended to, both for the journey 
through many unsettled states, and for her use in the 
wilds because my father's main object led them toward the 
undeveloped mining districts of California. 


The final preparations being completed at her home 
during the winter, the happy couple were united in 
marriage by Judge Trumbull, who was an intimate and valued 
friend of James. The wedding took place at Clinton, 
DeWitt County, Illinois on March the third, 1852. After 
a brief honeymoon in St. Louis the couple made farewell 
visits with the relatives on both sides. 


Of James' sisters, Miranda had been married to 
Andrew Ramsey for several years. There were two children, 
Irving and Fanny. Mirandats family was to accompany her 
brother into the West. James’ sister Susan had married 
Henry Cleveland and they had moved to Ohio, with their 
one child, Mary Alice. Harriet was married to Porter 
Hidbard and, with their five or six children, they lived 
on a splendid farm near Elkhorn in Washington County, 
Illinois, Porter filling the office of Justice of the 
Peace and Notary Public in that county. Sally married 
Ephriam Fairchild after teaching school for a few years. 
Eph had recently returned from California with glowing. 
tales of the possibilities there serenely awaiting those 
who could put into action their dreams and hopes. He 
had been financially successful; his reports were very 
encouraging to our people who were making the break; and 
his renewed attentions and devotions to Aunt Sally were 
finally rewarded. 


Jackson, by this time was twenty one years old, 
through school, and helping his brother with the "West- 
ward Ho" preparations. Lovina, who was sixteen, and 
about the age of Martha, was to remain with the Hibbards. 
She was afterward married to a Baptist minister, Mr. Crowe, 
and they, like the Clevelands, went to live in Ohio where 
they remained for a long life of religious work. Their 
eldest son, Doctor E. P. Crowe, is still practicing his 
profession in Cleveland, although nearing the eighties. 
The eldest daughter, Elizabeth, is the wife of Doctor 
McPeck, who also practiced medicine in Cleveland until 


the fall of 1938, when they moved to Sebring, Florida to 
remain. 


It is still, and always will be, the fate of families 
to scatter, to separate, to locate in remote places. With 
the present generation, distance does not seem of such 
tragic importance when we compare our marvelous modes of | 
travel with those of the early fifties. There were not, I 
believe at that time, any railroads which extended west of 
Ohio. There was much traffic on the Mississippi, the Ohio 
and other large rivers, including the Missouri. Travel 
to the west was made by oxen mostly, though a few drove 
horses. 


This was to be the first real separation of Marthe 
from her family and it was with deep regret that she left 
them all. Being the child of a traveling minister, much 
of her girlhood had been spent at the home of her grand- 
parents McCord, in order that her schooling might go on 
uninterruptedly. Nancy Harold, Martha's mother and my 
grandmother, was born and brought up in the Carolinas. 

She was the descendant of a woman of a French family who 
had come to America with the early settlers, and they had 
made their home near the coast. I have a brief history 
related by my mother concerning this branch of her family. 
They had remained in the eastern part of our country while 
many were migrating to the valley of the Mississippi. This 
explains why much of Mother‘s childhood and school days 
were spent in the home of her paternal grandmother, 

instead of dividing her time, as it were, with her mother's 
people. I will give this history here as it was told to 
Me. 


My mothers parents were Charles and Nancy McCord. 
They were both born in Tennessee near the Cumberland 
Mountains. Nancy had one sister, Elizabeth, who married 
Daniel King. They had three daughters. James McCord, my. 
mother's grandfather was of Scotch-Irish ancestry, and 
was born in South Carolina. He married Polly Moore whose 
father had been sent to France in order to finish his 
education. While there he met and married a French lady 
who was a member of a titled family. He brought his bride 
home to South Carolina where Polly was born. While the 
girl was quite young she lost both parents through some 
forgotten catastrophy. That she was taken into the home 
Of friends of luxury and refinement was proven by the 
narratives of her girlhood, 


In time James and Polly moved to Tennessee where 
their plantation home was worked and cared for by slaves. 
There were four sons and five daughters to this union. 
The sons were Washington, Charles, John and Willion; the 


daughters, Jennie, Sallie, Polly, Martha and Hannah. 
Martha McCord, my mother's aunt, married James Shingle, 
Hanneh married Orrin Wakefield, a man from New York. They 
lived in DeWitt county, about ten miles from Springfield, 
Tllinois. Their children were George, Milankthon, Bau- 
dushia, Susan and other children. George studied law and 
practiced in Illinois and Iowa. His address when last 
heard from was Sioux City, Towa where he was serving as 
judge of the Federal Court. 


The sons of this family, my mother's uncles, settled 
on adjoining plantations, there in Tennessee, and all of 
them were slave owners. As time passed on, James, who 
was not satisfied with owning slaves became convinced 
that it was a sin to buy and sell human beings. Acting 
on this change of heart he sold out and moved into Illinois. 


Charles, who was my grandfahter and the second son of 
James and Polly, studied for the ministry and was ordained 
by the famous Peter Cartwright into the Methodist Church, 
There were five children to this union: James, born in 
1827; Nicholas, in 1830; Mary, 1833; Martha, my mother, 
1835; and Julia who passed on at the age of three months, 
was born in 1839, | 


My mother's sister Mary, married John Huddleston. 
They had several children, the eldest of whom was named 
William. Uncle John fought in the civil war and his son, 
William, too young to enlist, ran away three times to > 
fight with his father and was finally allowed to enlist. 
Uncle John was killed but William came home, 


Grandmother McCord's spacious and comfortable home 
was an ideal environment for the growing girl. My great- 
grand parents were dignified and important people in the 
community, and many of the best were attracted to this 
home, which was also a gathering place for the families 
Of their children. Hannah McCord had married Orrin Wake- 
field and the couple were popular and beloved. Their 
children achieved prominence in the professions, Cousin 
George Wakefield is, or was when last I heard from hin, 

& prominent Judge in Sioux City, Iowa. I have often 

heard my mother speak with love and admiration of those 

people with whom she was so closely associated during 

her formative years. Marthats grandmother McCord was 

the esteemed head of a busy household with two maids in 

attendance the year around. During the seasons of spin- 
and weaving flax into linens for the replenishment 

of her stock, of washing, carding, dying and spinning the 
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wool from their sheep, Martha had often seen as many as 
ten women helpers in that rural mansion. 


What a place to visit! I should love to be ~-- not 
Whave been" -- the guest of Great Grandmother McCord for 
a day or a week. No one could go away from that home 
hungry. I have heard Mother tell of her grandmother 
always having at least one extra plate placed upon the 
table; when asked for whom it was meant, always replying, 
"O that's for the man in the woods." 


That dear, friendly, hospitable nature was reflected 
in her granddaughter, who always cheerfully made room for 
the unexpected guest, who might have dropped in through 
necessity, but who remained through invitation. | 


Those days of '51 and the winter and spring of '52 
were very busy times for these people who were to start 
out upon a six month's travel trek with ox teams, Of 


course, every move which had been made was more or less of 


a lesson learned; first from New Hampshire on the Atlantic 
seaboard, to western New York and next from there to 
Illjnois; across northwestern Pennsylvania, the width of 
Ohio, Indiana and down into southwestern Illinois. The 
outfitting was to be very thorough. Their independence 
must be maintained, although every big caravan which was 
assembled for those long journeys included a doctor with 
his equipment and also a minister and other professional 
people. All through the months of traveling, when Sunday 
Came around the long concourse of teams and wagons would 
halt for a rest. There were held religious service for 
@ll who cared to attend. pny 


The Ford party consisted of James and Martha, Jackson, 


Roena, Andrew and Miranda Ramsey with their children, 
Irving and Fanny, and William Holder. The latter was a 
boy of about twelve with whom James had become acquainted 
while searching for work oxen in the southern part of the 
State. The child was living in a condition of servitude 
and very unhappy. His uncle's consent to his leaving was 


€asily secured, and the boy accompanied James on his return 


to Elkhorn. This was a change much to be desired for the 


boy, who remained with the family until arriving at maturity. 


James' outfit consisted of four wagons, each with four 
oxen, and four extra animals for use in emergency, or for 
relief of the workers. The oxen were the best he could 
procure, There was uniformity of color as nearly as he 
Could make it, all being black. The wagons were covered 
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with white canvas, as all prairie schooners were. James 
decided that as they were to live in and make their homes 
in those wagons for many months, it was advisable to cover 
them with the second layer of canvas. In searching the 
supply houses for the necessary amount of cloth he found 
canvas to be very scarce. However, a dealer showed him a 
quantity of blue cloth of which he had been unable to 
dispose, and offered it at a tempting reduction, which con- 
sideration made the sale. The blue material was put on 
over the white and through this innovation the four 
schooners were rather an outstanding mark among the wagon 
train of one hundred which our party joined during the 
latter part of March or the first of April in the year 
1852. 


The big company of wagons was assembled at Independ- 
ance, Missouri near St. Joseph, from which point the real 
start was made. Sally and her husband, Ephriam Fairchild, 
accompanied them across the big state of Missouri with a 
buggy and team, just for a honeymoon trip. The pleasure 
seekers bid the adventurers farewell at St. Joe, there- 
after turning back to Illinois where Eph engaged in 
merchandising for a few years after which he brought his 
family to California settling in Sacramento. 


The progress westward of our party was not hurried. 
The drivers always considered the stock, and care was 
taken not to tire them too much through those first weeks 
of Spring. James had no desire to appear odd or conspic- 
uous, although he was never afraid to express his indivi- 
duality. Nevertheless, those four blue covered wagons, 
painted blue to match the covers, gave to that family group 
@ distinct location if nothing else. When the caravan 
halted for the night they did not always remain with the 
majority, but often pulled out to one side for a mile or 
two in order to find better grazing. Here, away from the 
hundreds of cattle in the drove that must forage for a 
Pie Sone night, our black oxen stood a better ehance 

or feed, 


In leaving St. Joseph the train took a northwesterly 
route, going into Nebraska and following along the North 
Platt for many days in order to be sure of water and good 
Grazing. Fort Laramie was reached and there they obtained 
valuable information and advice concerning the remainder 
of the journey. Much hard going was encountered on 
reaching the Black Hills. Strange objects which had been 
Considered indispensible by some luckless traveler had 
been left by the roadside, abandoned by people of some 
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former train, a sign of discouragement and despair, of 
worn out teams hauling overloaded wagons. More than once 
a lone grave was passed, mute testimony of the uncertainty 
and severity of that life of travel. 


The idea of a few wagons leaving the main body of the 
train to make a solitary camp, in all probability out of 
sight of the others was to establish a precedent. It did 
not meet with the approval of those timid ones who were 
always on the lookout for trouble. When the travelers 
reached the Indian country the wagons were corralled at 
night, and the camp life was conducted inside of the 
enclosure. 


For some reason, probably due to his philosophy of 
life, my father was not at all afraid of meeting with 
hostility from the redskins. There were those of his 
little family group who sometimes protested against that 
deserting-of-the-caravan idea, but his fearlessness was 
reassuring, and the family spirit of harmony was main- 
tained. It was the nature of the man to be wholly self- 
reliant end unafraid. 


Some few commenting on that habit of exclusiveness of 
the Ford party attributed a degree of safety to the fact 
of their unique appearance; that the all blue wagons and 
black oxen aroused a feeling of curiosity among the 5 
natives which might have amounted to a shade of supersti- 
tion. At any rate, when Indians came galloping up, 
decorated in their paint and feathers, they were given the 
hand of welcome and some sort of gift to carry away. 


At one time the little band who called at the camp, 
included in their number a handsome young squaw. Jackson, 
ine spirit of fun and sociability proposed a trade with 
the man who seemed to be her escort. The Indian was to 
take Roena dnd leave the Indian girl for exchange. The 
dusky maid, om learning the drift of the proposed deal, 
lashed her pony into a run and rapidly disappeared. The 
joke produced roars of laughter from the red men as well 
as the whites. 


The habit of independence in their camp life never 
varied even in what was supposed to be the most dangerous 
region. At times, on finding an especially rich pasture, 
the travelers rested for a few days. On such occasions, 
while the stock were picking up, the weary ones realized 
@ Similar advantage. There would be washing to do, 
mending, cooking a kettle of dried fruit; the baking of 
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extra loaves of bread in the reflector or the Dutch oven. 
The men of the party did some hunting and fishing. All 
were glad of an opportunity to bathe and swim when camped 
near a stream or river. 


In the meanwhile Spring had passed, and the hot 
summer waS advancing. The difficult and dangerous Kansas 
River crossing had long ago been made. The tricky Platt 
River, the ferry across the Kaw River, the Sweetwater -- 
there were many difficulties which had been met and 
mastered by those dauntless travelers. The Pawnee Indians 
along the Little Blue River were friendly; and during the 
entire journey no obstreperous Indians were encountered, 
although the redskins made trouble for the whites during 
the years of 1851 and 1853. Streams had been crossed which 
were so full and turbulent that a log had to be tied to : 
each side of a wagon in order to keep it afloat so that the 
contents might remain dry. While the occupants of the 
wagon trembled with fear, the men swam beside the oxen 
guiding and encouraging them to carry on and reach the . 
other side. Then in crossing a stream whose bed was known 
to be quicksand, the men doubled teams and hurried them 
through with all their might. 


Mountain roads were negotiated later on in the journey, 
which were so steep and rough the wagons had to be tied 
together to keep them from going end over end. 


On and on the weary, patient oxen plodded. Not many 
miles each day, always facing the west. They held to a 
river's course most of the time; southern Wyoming, northern 
Utah, west and southwesterly through Nevada. Often Martha, 
homesick and discouraged, would refuse to climb down from 
the wagon when camp was being made; but she was not allowed 
to droop, for James, taking her in his arms, would place 
her in a chair by the campfire where the dear, sweet sister 
Miranda was already busy preparing the supper. I well 
remember how lovingly my mother always spoke of Miranda. 
She was a good soul who proved to be a second and very dear 
mother to the girl; patiently teaching and showing her the 
best whenever the young bride was puzzled in any question 
which was presented. It is not surprising that this 
Valuable giving of advice should occasionally happen as so 
little had been required of her while living in her. grand- 
mother's home or while at the Academy. 


a After crossing the Rockies and down into the great 
acer of the interior, the summer was on full blast. 
vreams were found mostly to be but dry beds. Water became 
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more and more precious as the days dragged by. Now the 
travelers were obliged to carry barrels of the life-giving 
element for the always thirsty stock, a burden which added 
very materially to the weight of the load when the oxen 
were least able to stand more. 


On reaching an unending stretch of the Nevada desert, 
looking toward a western and merciless sun, their water 
had given out. There were men who knew of these extremi- 
ties which the travelers were sure to encounter, so they 
secured ownership of the only supply of water, a well or 
spring, Their wagons loaded with the precious commodity, 
they traveled eastward to meet the oncoming teams. This 
business man found our party in distress. James was ex- 
pecting to pay the man suitably for a drink all around for 
the twenty head of oxen; but the man, refusing to take 
money, Gemanded instead the best ox of the outfit, a big 
coal black fellow named "Nig." Needless to add, they 
agreed to the man's terms, for water they must have. 


The stock were emaciated and tired. Loads must be 
lightened as much as possible. Our tired human beings 
came dragging along through the sand behind the creaking 
wagons, until time seemed an eternity, They could not 
stop and they could hardly go on. Each one tried to 
prove his courage and optimism as unflagging. Most of 
them were walking from morning until night, but the loads 
must be lightened still more. 


Naturally everything in the nature of provisions was 
retained, as well as all the tools and implements, bedding 
and clothing. My father decided that as they could neither 
eat nor wear the books, the discarding of them would 
lighten his load quite materially. He retained his 
father's family Bible, Dr. Warren's big volumn of Home 
Remedies, and a very few others which seemed of great 
importance. This precious accumulation of the years, those 
most valued by his parents along with the ones which he, 
with great satisfaction, had added to them, were placed 
beside the road. I wonder! Was there a message or an 
inscription on that box? Someone surely found room for 
it, and where, I should love to know, are those books now? 


Well, the tired teams were relieved a little more 
€ach day, as the supplies were diminished. On nearing 
the Sierras our party was piloted by Jim Beckworth, who 
took them into California south of Pyramid Lake, across 
the southern end of Honey Lake Valley, or if I am wrong 
Concerning their route, it may have been that they 
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crossed the Nevada line a few miles east of the present 
site of Reno and entered Long Valley among the rolling and ‘ 
more easily negotiated Dinwoodie Hills, then down the 
course of Long Valley Creek until reaching Beckworth Pass, 
This Pass would -be their first real tackle of the Sierras. 
It is located about twenty or more miles east of Honey Lake 
Valley. Today there is a paved highway through the pass 
and covering the rest of their strenuous route. Indeed 
that splendid road today, reaches to the Atlantic Ocean. 
But, where would it have been without the initiative, the 
effort of those brave pioneers?. | 


When this last pass was crossed the folks were in that 
part of California which was afterward set off into the 
uniquely shaped county of Plumas. The course led across 
Sierra Valley until reaching the South Fork of Feather 
River, which was followed on down most of the way to Spanish 
Peak, their destination. That mountain is situated west of 
American Valley in a little valley of its own called 
Spanish Ranch. How thankful the travelers were to leave 
the land of the sage behind. The cattle had been getting 
very poor feed for all those interminable miles of desert, 
but on crossing this divide they left the Humboldt and 
Carson Sink watershed and were, at last, on thet), of the 
RAC. 


The fall feed they had found luscious and invigorating. 
The sweet strength-giving bunchgrass was putting new life 
into the jaded teams. Along the South Fork the travelers, 
much relieved found meadows of ripe wild hay, which, in 


the fresh breezes of September, were an undulating sea of 
beauty. 


We realize that the aim of Jim Beckworth was to get 
Settlers into this lonely region where he had decided to 
locate. It was up to them to find the gold if they could. 
There was, and still is, no mistake as to the presence of 
wealth in the Sierras of Plumas County, but there were to 
be many years of effort, many joys and disappointments 


experienced while the history of this county was in the 
making, , 


Throughout the whole range of the Sierra Nevadas with 
their abundance of found and unfound mineral treasures, 
their vast wealth in timber, their rich, splendid farming 
land, unlimited stock ranges, and their so-called Alpine 
beauty, ~-- which is not Alpine, but Sierra beauty --- 
there is no spot having a greater claim to these attrac- 
tions than has Plumas. The eagle at rest on the top of 
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the world -» on examining the map you will note the picture 
of the big bird. As for mineral wealth, this county is 
among the highest producers of the state. The work has 
been carried on by every branch and method of mining even 
by the inexcusably ruinous dredgers, which I have of late 
seen in action in the canyons of beautiful Plumas! In 
fact, have secured rights and holdings on Wolf Creek, a 
canyon between Almanor Lake and Greenville and in Lights 
Canyon and Indian Creek they have their machinery gouging 
and ruining. Nothing but devastation and permanent ruin 
follows in the wake of a dredger. - 


Our adventurers were headed for the beautiful little 
American Valley which is surrounded by densely timbered, 
steep mountains. A few white men and their families were 
here already, prospecting and placer mining. The Spanish 
Peak neighborhood was proven territory, so it was there 
the oxen were turned out to rest. 


The aim of this family group was to gain financial 
independence and then to return to the civilization which 
they had left behind, where life in its fullness might be 
enjoyed. They may not have realized then that they had 
brought civilization along with them; that where people 
of refinement and culture assemble and manifest, communi- 
cate and carry on their lives and interest, right there 
is civilization. The busy marts, the schools of high 
order, the advantages and pleasures of the arts and 
sciences are all of the potential; they are of mind from 
which man is never separated, and they are eventually 


developed for his use; brought into expression and 
enjoyed. | 


On accepting Jim Beckworth as guide the tiny company 
of emigrants separated. Andrew Ramsey decided to travel 
to the head of Honey Lake Valley where a fort had been 
built for the protection of the settlers against the 
Piute and the Washoe Indians who had attacked and killed 
several emigrants. Roena accompanied her sister Miranda 
and family, leaving Martha the only woman in James! group. 
This separation did not lessen the girl wife's homesick- 
ness, for she had grown to love her husband's sisters and 
the children. Andrew Ramsey was more interested in 
Preaching the Gospel, (I do not remember whether or not he 
nad been ae Be than in the building of a home and in 
farming. He was not attracted by the proposition of © 
Punting for gold in what were to him the unresponsive, 

umb hills. Uncle Andrew secured a ranch site on the 
South side of Susan River where now is the newer section 


of the town of Susanville. 
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The county line originally established included this 
portion of Honey Lake Valley in Plumas County, until the 
inhabitants, refusing to pay taxes in Plumas County, had 
the line located on the summit of Diamond Mountain. The 
county then received its present name in honor of an early 
settler, Peter Lassen. 


We now find the Ford brothers occupied in the impor- 
tant business of building a log cabin for a home during the 
coming winter. They had found a few men who were already 
engaged in placer mining in this neighborhood and the 
prothers witnessed an actual demonstration of the gleaning 
of gold in a modest degree. The month of September was on 
full blast and the surrounding hills were putting on their 
Autumnal beauty more and more each day as the nights grew 
colder and the sun beat down in the clear mountain air. 

We think and feel that there is no time as beautiful as the 
fall while it is still manifesting its magic, in those high, 
clear altitudes. And then we are so delighted in the 
workings and demonstrations of winter that we forget, in 
some degrees the exquisite charm of the days in the near 
past. But, behold! When infinite life is manifest in 

the first points of grass from the mould, buds swelling 

on the willows, buttercups and violets suddenly appearing 
along the streams; the curling, thrust-up, tiny fists of 
the fern fronds among their dried leaves, we see and 
realize the unending rhythm of life. After this we are 
consciously led into the heights and fullness of promise 

as the Summer marches on. So little was known of the 
seasons in this strange country there could be no pre- 
dicting as to what should be expected of the coming winter. 
The climate was termed mild by those who had spent a very 
few seasons there. Our people were given to understand 
that it was not at all severe as compared with the New 
England winters, or what they had experienced in Illinois. 
The altitude being near 4000 a severe season should have 
been deemed possible. High mountains and deep snows are 
almost synonymous. 


As it happened, a very heavy winter set in early and 
found our little party short of provisions. There was no 
Store or camp nearer than Peavine. This supply depot was 
Situated near the summit between Oroville and Quincy. The 
rugged Sierras arose between Spanish Ranch and that. 
precious store of food. All was a trackless waste of snow 
with possibly a blazed trail. With the best description 
of the route obtainable, James set out on the long tramp. 
He was accompanied by one man and they carried the minimum 
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amount of load in the way of food and blankets. With a 
compass in his pocket and with an unlimited faith in his 
own ability to master a situation, he bade goodbye to his 
wife and brother, and turned once more toward the setting 
sun. 


The men were using snow shoes of the Canadian, or 
Indian variety. James' companion was a mature man, and 
physically more able than Jack, who was left in charge of 
the camp and as a protector of his sister-in-law. © 
This strange man who had been engaged as help on the trip 
may have been over the trail before, but I am inclined to 
doubt this possibility. I wish I knew how many days 
elapsed before they saw that cabin again. They arrived at 
Peavine as early as was possible. Their progress must 
have been very slow as the snow was fresh and their course 
mostly up hill. After arriving the men made short work of 
building hand-sleds on which to carry the provisions, but 
before they were ready to start on their return trip 
another snow storm was on and their trail obliterated. 
When the weather cleared again they were Obliged to wait 
for the snow to settle in order to make traveling possible. 

“ Finally the start was made. It was up to those brave 
hearts to haul the heavy loads over and through the track- 
less, terrible mountains, so friendly and promising in the 
Summertime, and now so menacing. They had noted landmarks 
On the upward journey, and I suppose, blazed the trail for 
the return trip. Did the wind-driven snow cover the 
markings? After crossing the Summit, although the descent 
made traveling a little easier, James' helper, like him- 
Self almost exhuasted, became discouraged and confused. 

He refusea to procede in the direction which James felt 
certain was the correct route. 


Believing himself right as to the points of the 
compass, but knowing he must prove his point if possible, 
James persuaded the man to remain on the spot keeping up 
a fire for location while he ascended the highest peak 
near in order to inspect the Surrounding country while 


Searching for a familiar object. 


This proposition was carried out and James disaovered 
Old Kettle Rock which is the highest point of the mountains 
On the east side of Indian Valley. This great dome was a 
familiar picture, for he had noted its contour during his 
Prospecting trips, and the location was unmistakable 
although somewhat changed in appearance by deep covering 
of snow, Knowing this landmark to be about thirty miles 
northeast of Spanish Peak, he was thrilled by the knowledge 
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that they were less than a day's journey from camp. On 
rejoining his companion they again resumed the trip with 
buoyancy and relief. 


The sleds must have seemed to grow in weight over 
the weary miles, but the sight of a column of blue smoke 
over a distant cabin gave James a feeling of happiness 
needing no words for expression, which was only exceeded 
by the picture of Martha coming through the snow to greet 
hin. 


The supplies in camp were by this time pretty low. 
The prices of the necessities of life at Peavine were so 
high as to be no joke. Of what the purchase consisted I 
cannot tell further than the fact of his having to pay a 
dollar a pound for flour, $200.00 for the two hundred 
pounds which formed a part of the loads on each hand-sled. 


I wonder with what calm patience did my mother endure 
that very trying winter. How did she pass the time, the 
short days, the long evenings, while the one and only man 
was out in the trackless wastes of snow? It was well that 
she could not realize the dangers of the expedition, how 
Soul and body trying it really was, and let us be thank- 
ful she could not. 


A very few years later, those mountain trails had 
been converted into a road, and in the year of 1858 there 
was @ regular stage route carrying the mail from Oroville 
to Quincy. My first trip over that road was made in a 
Ford roadster during the summer of 1914. My son, Ivor 
Ford Torrey, a teacher in the high school at Lemoore, 
Kings County, had driven to Berkeley to take me ona - 
visit to his brother Herbert and his sister, Hazel Martin, 
who were living at Westwood, Lassen County. The road was 
not the present paved highway, but how different from the 
trail of the early fifties. The original Peavine was 
Called Bucks Ranch, a hotel and Stage station. At this 
time the whole locality is a huge artificial lake. 


That winter of 1852 and ‘53 was an experience the 
like of which could not be repeated today, and the Ford 
read were very thankful when the wheel of time turned 
eae @round into enother spring. Martha for six months. 
aa ee Seen a white woman. She had learned the simple 
me rief ways of life in a miner's cabin with its limited 
ee qeee|, but she could not act on James! example in 
Roane a bath. I have heard her relate with a shudder 
he, wrapped in a blanket, would each morning run to 
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the nearby stream, break the ice, and then get in and 
perform his morning's ablution. She preferred her bath 
tempered by the contents of the iron teakettle and in- 
dulged in before the open fire. 


Those were the days of candles and pine knots for 
light. Every book and paper was treasured and reread by 
all. The newspapers and what little reading matter James 
had found in Peavine were eagerly poured over in the hope 
of finding some chance paragraph relating to the home 
neighborhood or those dear people "way back East." What 
ages it had been since the receipt of a letter! It was 
possible to send a letter by the roundabout trip of the 
Isthmus of Panama, or by the uncertain eastward trip of 
the scouts or guides, and in the course of time the anx- 
ious ones “back home" might receive the missive. After 
the establishment of the Pony Express in the year of 1860 
the exchange of letters with more regularity was possible. 


Seventeen years were to elapse from the time our 
folks crossed the continent before a transcontinental 
railroad was completed. Up to that time the main artery 
through which mail, passengers, and freight were brought 
to Plumas was over that same mouatain route from Oroville, 
Peavine, and Buck's Ranch, which latter is now a huge 
artificial lake. 


"Necessity is the mother of invention," as also of 
discoveries. The mountaineers experienced the truth of 
this adage in a‘small way now and then, as when the supply 
of tea became low, our people learned that the spruce 
heedles, when stéeped, made a very agreeable and fragrant 
beverage; a harmless and popular substitute for the high- 
priced imported article. This pleasant drink could be 
gathered and made of the fresh leaves the year round. 
Then in the Spring meadow sorrel was gathered and made 
into a quite palatable rhubarb" pie. Soon many wild 
greens were available; not the dandelion, for although 
wild now it ‘was introduced from the East, as were the 
Mullen and a few other plants gone native. As the summer 
advanced, wild Strawberries were gathered on sunny -slopes 
&nd in meadows. These were followed by that acme of per- 
Tection, the thimbleberry, growing along streams and low 
Paces: The black raspberry was found to be a prolific 
Inet? and, though more rarely found, the red raspberry. 
a July and August generous gifts of the elderberry were 
pepreciated. The latter were gathered and cooked while 

resh or were dried to be cooked during the winter. 
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Game was always abundant, and James was a good marks- 
man, aS proven when picking an owl out of the top of a 
tall pine with a rifle by the light of the moon; another 
time, at night, shooting at a prowler in order to scare 
him away and finding a huge gray wolf lying there in the 
morning. 


With the opening up of spring after that memorable 
winter of 1852 and '53, our adventurers found their first 
attempt at gold mining gone down with the floods. The 
unusual snowfall and the high water which followed had 
destroyed their locations. To add to their disappoint- 
ment, the brothers had proof of the dishonesty of the 
men with whom they were working. The boys had suspected 
that they were being treated unfairly for some time, so 
Jack placed a small bottle containing gold dust ina 
supposedly secret crevice at the mine, and, watching for 
developments, saw one of the men who were engaged with 
them in the venture fall into the trap. 


The consequence was a dissolution of partnership 
which, fortunately, did not reach the stage of gun-play, 
7 although there was much animosity when the missing dust 
C . was not returned nor the theft acknowledged. 


While staying in the Spanish Peak diggings the 

brothers had heard of a beautiful spot over the mountains 

; northwardly called Indian Valley, so designated because 
of the native inhabitants. The boys heard that a few. 
white men were already there, so James decided to go over 
and investigate. Realizing the uncertainty of hunting 
for gold, he deemed it to be the part of wisdom to secyre 
land whereby to make a living. The wealth of the Sierras 
had long been waiting, and looking down on that Vale of 
Beauty, James visualized the off seasons and times when 
his crops had nothing to do but grow, when he would tie 
his pick and sledge to the cantle of his saddle and, with 
& sandwich in his pocket, ride up the steeps and prospect 
for something worth while. 


With such dreams on the undercurrent of his thoughts, 
James followed an Indian trail over the range of mountains 
Separating the two valleys. On arriving at the foot of 
the trail, he found three lone white men, Job Taylor, Peter 

Ssen, and one other. The three had been here for a year 
or two, and had built a cabin, the first in the valley, 
€round which the town of Taylorville later grew. A, C. 
Light had taken land near, and William Hussy, from Portu- 
Gal, had located on one hundred and sixty acres in North 
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Arm. Job Taylor had planted a garden which was proving 

very satisfactorily what the climate and soil could do. ‘ 
It was with mutual satisfaction that the strangers became 
‘acquainted. The three bachelors were highly intelligent, 

well educated, and ambitious. They, like James, had 

visions and dreams of the possibilities of this Paradise. 
Nature had done much, and people of the white race were 

to finish the picture. 


The tribe of Indians resident here were friendly. 
This, of course, was the attitude of the whites, who 
never missed a chance to learn more of their language or 
to do them a good turn. The natives made no use of the 
country other than living on whatever was found growing, 
such as acorns, chokecherries, wild onions, and seeds of 
certain grasses. They scooped the fish out of the streams 
with loosely-woven willow baskets and procured game with | 
bows and arrows. I have seen these Indians, after driving | 
the fish into their willow traps, discard or give away the 
larger trout, keeping the several gallons of small ones 
and minnows which they highly prized. 


. After inspecting the valley, James decided to go to 
@ the head, or the North Arm, as this section of the valley 
was called. By so doing he secured the riparian rights 
to the water of Light's Creek, which is a stream of impor- 
tance. He wished also to be in the vicinity of what he 
rightly judged a district rich in precious metals, incluyud- 
ing large deposits of copper. | 


There were 460 acres in the body of land secured 
under the preemption right, if I am not mistaken, as he 
did not take advantage of his homestead nor timber rights 
until several years had passed. The south boundary of 
his holdings was also the north boundary of Bill Hussy's 
ranch. Our western line included a considerable acreage 
beyond Light's Creek, but before many years the brothers 
agreed on designating the Creek as the dividing line. 
This made a splendid, wide farm for Uncle, as James had 
Secured the neighboring piece in his brother's name. 


After these very important deliberations, inspection 
of the area, and the placing of their names with the ne- 
Cessary declarations, James returned to Spanish Ranch, 
Where he made short work of getting ready for the move, 
bes the details of which I should love to make an accur- 
ore report. There certainly was no wagon road over that 

€ep mountain at the time, connecting American and Indian 


© es ere: Valleys. They must have come in with a pack train. I 
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have been told that Mother's first cook-stove was brought 
into the Valley on a packhorse. The wagons were eventu- 
ally brought in; for I well remember the 014 lynch-pin 
wagon which came across the Plains. A more roundabout 
route might have been taken by following the course of 
Indian Creek. This would have necessitated their. retrac- 
ing their route up the South Fork of Feather River to 
Sierra Valley, then over the low divide into Red Clover 
Valley, and on down to Genessee Valley, where they would 
strike Indian Creek, which flows in from Antelope on the 
north. The water have unites with Red Clover Creek, form- 
ing an important stream which on reaching Indian Valley is 
termed "river." There it progresses slowly through fer- 
tile meadows whose verdant beauty is never obscured save 
by a mantle of snow. , 


If this was the route by which our people entered 
‘the valley, the wagons were not obliged to cross the river 
near Taylorville, as their road would lead up the valley 
on the eastern side. Slowly progressing northward, the 
strangers must have been entranced by the sweet, untouched 
beauty of that gem of mountain valleys. Indian Valley, 
which is nearly circular, is in somewhat the form of a 
horse shoe, with North Arm as the smaller end of the shoe, 
but large enough, however, to afford an area for the 
twelve or thirteen ranches, where everything excepting 
citrus fruits was later raised in perfection. 


The spring was advancing when the family finally 
halted on the spot where the home was one sweet day to 
Spread its broad roof and open its welcoming doors. There 
were patches of snow visible on the north slopes) ori Taylor 
Mountain, which it was learned, as the years traveled on, 
would never disappear. 


Again Martha kept house in the wagon = if they moved 
by that conveyance - or by @ campfire. The one word 
"Alabama," meaning "Here we rest," later a family byword, 
Was rather a joke, as there was so much that needed to be 
accomplished all at the same time. Although a cabin must 
be built, the time to make a garden is the springtime. 
This was their first consideration, and the oxen were put 
to the plow once more, the virgin sod was broken, the 
@reat grass roots discarded, and the soil made mellow be- 
fore depositing the precious seeds, of which James haa 
Secured all possible amounts and varieties on every oppor- 
tunity. The Assessor's report for the year of 1855, two 
years after the Fords began ranching in Indian Valley, 
Gives one an illuminating idea of how these pioneers 
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worked the land, imported and raised stock, and generally 6 
rustled. It is almost hard to believe when one realizes 
the scarcity of everything which goes to make up that 
report. There were listed 5765 bushels of wheat, 854 
bushels of barley, 1015 of oats, 5 bushels of corn, 2530 
of potatoes, 1500 tons of hay and 2000 pounds of butter, 
Of horses, mules and asses there were 506; cattle 715; 
Swine 1,000; lands claimed, 14,604 acres. The first 
flour mill in the county was established in American 
Valley in the year of 1854; then in 1856 Job Taylor 
built a grist mill at Taylorville. The same man had 
built a sawmill the previous year, 1855. 


It was nothing but work and more work! The excite- 
ment and satisfaction of being in at the beginning of 
things; the certainty of success; the known richness of 
soil and forest and mountains, were an unfailing stimu- 
lents. Our cabin was erected for the nucleus of a real 
home and was planned for permanence. The logs were hewn 
and were of a length suitable for enclosing a much larger 
room than the one at Spanish Peak. The roof was completed 
before the Autumn. Martha watched a fine stone fireplace 
ama chimney take form as the material was slowly assembled 
from the foot of the mountain a quarter of a mile behind 
the seat of action. Time was to count up before a door 
could be built and hung in place; and a longer period 
awaited the laying of a floor; but this family was too 
busy to be impatient about such necessities as these of 
lesser importance. All the whites in the Valley were 
working together for the good of all, and they eventually 
Tealized what they expected. Before Winter again set in 
a few necessary ranch buildings must be created. There 
were miles of fencing to be done, a task which called 
for the felling and reducing of many fine cedars. 


Martha, who could not enjoy being alone, would often 
G0 into the woods and watch the busy workers. Beautiful 
flowers which were entirely new to her were found in the 
Glades and by the streams. These were a constant delight 
but she never rambled far in quest of discoveries. That 
long journey through the Indian country had not developed 
avery in her soul. There were many things to be afraid 
Of, chief of which were the natives, who, the strangers 
SOon learned, were more inquisitive than agressive, 


During that first Summer, James was under the 
Hod Sealy of making a trip to Quincy, entailing his 
&0Sence overnight and leaving Martha under the protection 
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keyed up in the evening quiet, was seated at the door ‘ 
with her:six-shooter in hand, the brilliance of the sky 

so close in the clear air, listening, listening! An 
occasional sound from a night bird, or a katydid was 

heard. Presently a strange, low noise disturbed her 

reverie. Listening intently, she feared it must be 

Indians stealing through the tall ryegrass. The suspense 

was almost unendurable. She gripped the small gun with 

the intention of defending herself. Before making a 

move, however, she saw a white man appear. The man was 
dragging the cinch of the saddle which he carried over | 
his arm, and which he had removed from the horse tethered 

a few rods back in the tall grass. It was with additional 
relief that Martha discovered the man to be an acquaint- 

ance, John Star, who had arrived in the valley soon after 

Our people came. There were no more alarms, for this 

reliable friend remained until James! return. 


A loaded gun was always kept for instant use. Martha 
was instructed to discharge this weapon, if while alone 
at the cabin, she saw Indiand approaching. On hearing this 
Summons her husband lost no time in reaching home. 
| Another matter demanding vigilance was the frequent presence 
@ of snakes. A sharpened hoe was left standing by the door 
for the dispatching of that sort of visitor. 


At another time while alone, Martha saw coming through 
the very tall rye-grass several bunches of arrows which 
she rightly guessed were protruding from the quivers of 
a@pproaching natives. These objects were coming directly 
toward the cabin. Martha grabbed the gun and discharged 
it in the air, .which signal brought James to her defense 
Soon after the arrival of the natives. On another occa- 
Sion, while the girl was engaged in the business of frying 
Cakes, several redskins stalked in and surrounding her 
fire, tried to be sociable. One fellow picked up a cake 
from the hot griddle and, turning it over, grunted his 
approval or criticism. This she would not stand. Martha 
Picked up a stick of wood and went at him threateningly, 
Whereupon the fellows ran out doors laughing; but they 
never tried such familiarity again. 


Our people learned rapidly to Speak the language of 
that tribe of Diggers, and also never missed an opportunity 
Of befriending them. At the time, these natives had not 
“cquired guns and, obviously respected the friendly 
advances of the whites, whose methods and ways they were 
drags to learn and adopt. Both the men and the women were 

dling and capable helpers at all kinds of work. The 
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business of building and fencing went on interrupted only 
by the planting and harvesting of crops. The procuring 

of enough seeds that first year was a problem of impor- 
tance. Jt was like hiding money away in the soil to plant 
a sack of potatoes or a hundred pounds of wheat. Without 
doubt the seeds of everything were carefully hoarded 
between harvest and the time of planting again. 


In harvesting the grain, it was cradled, a hand pro- 
cess which probably is not understood by the present 
generation. There it lay on the ground, an armful in each 
emptying of the cradle, when it was gathered into the arms 
of the one who followed and tied into a bundle or sheaf by 
a wisp of the grain. These sheaves were placed on end by 
another worker, a dozen or so in a bunch. The collection 
of sheaves was called a shock. These were left standing 
in the field until they could be hauled to the barn and 
stored. At the proper time the great barn floor was 
cleared, a large canvas spread down on which the sheaves 
were piled a few at a time, and the grain was threshed 

out with flails. After this beating it had to be run 
through a fanning mill before hauling it to the gristmill 
at’ Taylorville. I well remember learning to spell the 
word San Francisco, from the inscription on the bulging 
front of that old fanning mill, then and there, through 


this valuable information, learning what and where that 
big town was. 


After the erection of Job Taylor's sawmill on the 
river at Taylorville, the town and the Surrounding valley 
homes grew rapidly. Before that momentous event, any 
boards which were needed by the pioneers were made by the 
very slow and laborious process called whip sawing. James 
had a few of those precious boards made into furniture. 

My brother Jack has one of the tables with the marks of 
the adz on its under side. 


Those planks were carved out of a log by means of a 
Cross-cut saw with teeth set for ripping. One end of the 
Saw is held by a man on the top of a log which has been 
Placed upon a scaffolding, and the other handle is held by 
&@ man underneath. In this man-power way, inch by difficult 
ae is a slab taken from a log through this slow and 

ifficult method. There must have been a pretty steady 
neem of lumber coming to North Arm from the mill at 
re orville, six miles away, for about the year of 1860 

€ cabin had become a house of satisfying proportions. 


eee had been a yearly increase of travel, the mining 
ndustry in Light's Canyon was constantly attracting more 
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people; therefore the building of a small hotel seemed 
advisable. The surrounding mountains all had proven 
mineral wealth in a greater or lesser degree. Many white 
men and a number of Chinese were placer mining in Light's 
Canyon. The Orientals bought supplies in Taylorville, 
seventeen miles distant from their diggings, and carried 
them all on foot. I can recall a vivid picture of those 
men, jog-trotting by, heavily loaded native reed sacks 
swinging from each end of a yoke which lay across the 
shoulders. They wore the wide, ventilated straw or . 
rather, grass linen hats, and carried an unbrella to ward 
off the sun's heat. Sometimes they halted to buy eggs 

or chickens from us; and as a friendly gesture would give 
to the curiously watching children preserved ginger root 
Or Chine nuts. 


A man and his wife by the name of Presby were operat- 
ing a claim in the Canyon above the Chinese diggings. 
Mr. Presby had built a two room cabin for Mrs. Presby who 
was a handsome, rather stout lady. The couple had come 
all the way from Massachusetts to "get rich." Once when 
Mr. Presby was obliged to be absent overnight his wife was 
left with her faithful dog Fanny, her only companion. A 
tired traveler rapped on her door and asked for shelter 
until morning, and the frightened lady was afraid to refuse 
the man hospitality and fearful of giving it. Being 
recently from the "Hub of the Universe" she represented 
all which that description of her would suggest. The woman 
harbored an exaggerated idea of the dangers in this untamed 
land. The stranger was told to make himself comfortable 
in the main room while she locked herself with the dog in 
the other one. For her own reassurance she talked to the 
dog of their dangerous predicament, begging the intelli- 
gent animal for protection, asserting that her canine 
friend would not go back on her. The stranger catching a 
word now and then of the monologue, decided the woman had 
an accomplice hidden in there and he feared they were 
Planning to do away with him. 


On coming to this decision the man left the place with 
noiseless haste and began again his stumbling journey over 
the dark, rough trail. In the course of the night he 
arrived at the Ford place where he was welcomed. His tale 
of the conspiracy in the lone cabin and of the dangers 
from which he had escaped caused no little merriment, for 
Our people knew the Presbys to be gentlefolk who had not 


fcome accustomed to the ways of the West. They were a 
aiatdless couple who longed to go home. Mrs. Presby would 


6 to her guitar while her weary husband weighed the few 


scant grains of gold from the day's washing. They were not ‘ 
the sort of stuff of which pioneers are made. Their years 
were few here when they returned to their dear Boston. 


While the steady growth was going on in Plunas County, 
the Lassen County side of the Diamond Mountain cange was 
also making history. Regular trips with large, fine pack- 
mules were being made up Light's Canyon, over the summit 
and down Gold Run to Susanville, the county seat. The 
need of a wagon road over the divide was felt in each : 
county. It was expected of someone with initiative and 
resourcefulness to put the project into operation. My 
father, about the year 1865, through an agreement with both 
counties, proceeded with the arduous task. The road was 
finished on time although it proved to be a rather diffi- 
cult problem. Diamond Mountain, the summit of the road, a 
is between 7,000 and 8,000 feet in elevation at the spot 
of the crossing and eighteen miles from the ranch. The 
work was accomplished with a sidehill plow, pick, shovel, 
crowbar and ax. Of course there was an absence of modern 
road building tools; a Fresno scraper had not been heard 4 
of. My father surveyed and staked out the road and | 
carried the work to completion. During his continuous 
absence he was obliged to hire an overseer on the ranch. 
L. C. Stiles was put in charge of the ranch work during 
that period. Afterward he became a resident and prominent 
citizen of Susanville. | 


Any year is apt to bring the unexpected; we are never 
sure of continuing our association with the familiar 
things of life. Nothing remains at a standstill. The 
growth of that lovely home had been gradual and complete, 
but sad to relate, in June of 1864, while Papa was spending 
the day at one of his mining ventures which was called the 
Galena, situated about half way up the mountain behind our 
house and in sight of the buildings, the whole place was 
Wiped out by fire. The conflgration occured at noon 
during the dinner hour. Mother was tending her six-weeks- 
Old baby Jessie. She wanted a little more heat from the 
fireplace and sent the five-year-old Mary out for a few 
Chips. The tiny child brought in a pan full of shavings 
‘rom the carpenter shop near and threw them onto the coals. 
A strong draft carried the blazing shavings up onto the 
Toot of the house. Mary thought it was fun and went out 
Fo get another pan full of the fragrant curling shavings, 
nov She came running back to tell the man in the kitchen, 
ar ReaeNs a fire on the top of the house." The cook ran 
ace to look at the roof and then informed the men in the 

Ning room that the house was all on fire. On receiving 
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that information their first thought was to rescue their 
own belongings from the upstairs rooms instead of rushing 
water from the well on the kitchen porch and extinguishing 
the blaze. 7 


Mother saw that the place must g0 so she concentrated 
her efforts on saving the furniture. In that emergency an 
Indian ranch hand proved himself to be more efficient help 
than any of the white men. I was less than two and one 
half years old at the time, but the picture of that house 
in flames is still clear in my memory. The strange 
Spectacle of a filled bedtick with bedding lying out in 
the road, and little baby sister there Surrounded by a 
queer collection of articles, among them a box containing 
knives, forks and spoons, held my attention. 


The two older children, Maggie and Roena, were 
Spending the day at Unclets. I remember watching my dear 
and greatly agitated mother in her frantic efforts to 
rescue her belongings, running in and out of the house. 
‘She could not have the little ones in her way and I heard 
her say to Mary, "Take Hattie's hand and run down the road 
towards Sanders as far as you can!" This Mary did without 
delay. We ran until coming to a brooklet which crossed 
the road about two hundred yards south of the scene of 
disaster. This terrible fire was not confined to our 
house. There was nothing to hinder it from spreading. A 
carpenter shop with tools and a large quantity of seasoned 
lumber was destroyed, besides other buildings. 


When the "tumuit and the shouting" was over and we 
were allowed to be near this Strange looking place, the 
articles stacked about the front yard must have been a 
heart breaking Sight for my parents. The six long French 
Windows which had Opened onto the wide front porch from 
the parlor had been lifted off the hinges and were mingled 
there with various pieces of furniture. These doors were 
used in our next house, first in the front and after 
enlarging the place in the rear bedrooms. 


I have recently come into possession of a letter 
Written by my father addressed to his sister Lovina of 
Ohio, and dated about ten years after the loss of that 

Ome. I quote his words: "Fire has followed. me up in 
California with relentless destruction. In 1855 a costly 
sine of fence was burned. In 1856 fire cost me much in 
time"~-~~( probably forest fires menacing his property), 
As 1856 two fires, in 1861 the first barn I built in 

€lifornia was burned, and considerable property with it.” 
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There were various smaller fires troublesome and expensive. 
(One of which did not appear in the letter was the burning 
of a field of ripened wheat). "The venture in road building 
and various nonproductive mining operations cost about 
twelve thousand dollars, so in 1869 a new start was made 

from bedrock as it were." 


One would conclude from the above thet honest, sincere 
effort does not always reap a just reward. My parents were 
both so earnest and faithful in their life's work, but "Man 
proposes" and Fate, Luck, Chance, what you will, disposes, 


The barn still remaining on the ranch is built of such 
huge timbers as to withstand time. It was erected in the 
Car ivinsi x thes believe, and according to the old eastern 
custom the whole valley came to the "raising." There were 
@ hundred or more men, 


What a stout heart, what determination of character it 
took to keep on, press On, drive on! Trying again and still 
again after so many tough deals from the hand of Fortune. 
Papa was a real optimist. I never knew him to be in a 
disappointed mood. I do not remember his ever coming home 
from a trip, or in from his work about the ranch with 
complaints or lamentations. It is true that all was not 
bad luck with him. The location of his land seemed fortu- 
nate as to air currents, for he never had a filure of crops. 
Jack Frost passed Smilingly above his gardens on those 
nights in Spring when he lay the icy hand on the growing 
things of our neighbors. Of a scientific turn of mind, 

Papa studied the requirements of seeds and Dian Sie Hits 
Crops were always of the best. Berries of every descrip- 
tion were of the finest and Showed unceasing care; the 
largest rhubarb grown, I'll venture to assert, and the 
best of all the deciduous fruits in the valley. 
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If my Father needed a tool which he could imagine but 
Could not buy, he proceeded to draft and then to manufac~ 
ture the article at his forge and anvil. I remember an 
apparatus placed above the bench conceived of for the 
Purpose of drilling holes in iron, and operated by foot 


power. The machine was a curiosity to visitors who had 
never seen anything like it. There was a wooden bar 
several feet long which was a part of the machine. aE 
often have watched him use the contrivance. A jksatig eng 
long handled pruning shears which I often used was his 
invention and construction. There was a stand with 
several different sized lasts to be used in mending the 
family shoes which he patterned and wrought at his forge 
and anvil. These lasts I had learned to use by the time 
I was twelve years old, for my shoes gave out in half 
the wearing time of that of the other children. This 
difference was no indication of difference in quality of 


Our shoes, but rather a comparison of the number of steps 
taken. 


I always loved to be with Papa and would follow him 
all over the ranch if allowed to do so. I would often 
show up unexpectedly and I well remember his greeting: 
"Well, to what am I indebted for this visit?" thinking 
possibly Mother had sent me on an errand to hin Now 
knowing how to answer, I told him I Only wanted to be 
where he was. If he asked for a drink, I gladly ran back 
to the house to bring him some water. Each and every one 
of us were glad to wait upon our Father. This admiration 
and love was a part of Mother's attitude towards him and 
it was instilled into their children. 


I believe my earliest consciousness of my father was 
his voice. I loved it. It was not like the voice of any 
of the other men whom we heard Speak; it was smooth and 
pleasant to listen to; no hoarseness, no grating sounds. 
When a child I often wondered what was the matter on 


listening to other men's voices. They made such strange 
noises. 


Papa was always loving, kind and helpful. If there 
were any criticisms to be made they were of a constructive 
nature; explaining, deciding, judging. The growing girls 
of his family always declared him to be the handsomest man 
they knew. He was vitally interested in the occupations 
and activities of his children. If the tired man found 
the noise of their games too much, he closed his ears to 
their din by reading aloud to himself. I can hear Mother 
Temonstrating about the noisy games and his reply "Let 

€m alone. Allow them to enjoy their fun." 


Christmas was always a season of joyous expectancy, 
€lthough Old Santa was never over indulgent. At the period 
When the flock of us were of the hanging-up-stocking age 
after Our first house had been burned, there was no fire- 
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place whose mantel we might use, so a broomstick was placed 
upon the backs of two chairs. The mysterious mantel was 
found draped with a shawl when the clamoring band assembled 
on Christmas morning. The cover was not removed until all 
were washed and dressed; then the real excitement was on. 
There was always one very special article hidden in the 
Stocking, besides candy and nuts. I still possess a 
brightly illustrated book, the text in poetry, which my 
stocking on one momentous occasion contained, 


Once there was a beautiful, great tree filling one 
corner of the schoolhouse. All of the neighbors were 
present. A sheet was stretched across in order to conceal 
the wonders until after a program of entertainment was 
finished. Little Lizzy, a cousin of my own age, and I 
climbed upon a desk in an Opposite corner so as to see more 
of the tree. There, near the top was the most beautiful 
doll in the whole world! The china head fairly sparkled 
with its black hair and its pink cheeks. The dress was 
of green figured material with lace on all the edges and 
there was a bright sash around the waist. I declared 
immediately, "That is my doll!" Little Bizzy seid 
don’t want it, for mine is of wax and has real hair.™ And 
the strange thing about it was that the doll which I 
claimed had my name pinned to her wondrous Person. y Lizzy, 
was given her wax beauty, the possession of which she, in 
€all probability, had had good reason to anticipate. That 
was my first and my last real doll and I loved 1G Add 
others didn't count, being home-made, except the one filled 
with bran, whose body and clothes had received my most 
artistic skill in the making. This marvelous creation, 
wherein my thought and plans had centered, was Sleeping. 
in her cradle in my playhouse under the three pines when 
she was found by a roving sow. That inquisitive and 
lawless animal had rooted her way under the fence and 
smelling the bran in Evangeline's insides haa brought 
destruction to the Sleeping beauty. The sequel to this 
act of vandalism had been a Solemn funeral conducted in 
State by Jessie and myself as sole mourners, opirini(qaltetinal sey? 
Clergyman, singers, and the rest, 


Often I have seen the evenings passed by my parents, 
Mother busy with hand work and Papa reading aloud to her, 
It may have been poetry of \. ich they both were fond, 
biography, or perhaps the papers, a steady stream of which 
arrived with the méil, once or twice a week in winter time. 

€y were both eager for the Christian Union which came 
Once a week across the continent, enclosing a pamphlet 
COntaining the sermon of Henry WamBeecher. The latter 
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they read on Sunday evenings. My parents deeply sympathized 
with Mr. Beecher under his persecution in the courts of 

New York. They felt a personal loss when thpse sermons 
ceased to come. 


My father's parents were Universalists, and although 
he never became a member of any church, he was inclined to 
the same belief and opinion as his parents. He did not 
believe in a God of vengeance. He Knew there were laws of 
Infinite Mind, the breaking of which would be justly met. 
His judgment told him that: "He who made the whole and 
doeth all things well, would never make a deathless soul 
to writhe in endless hell." He believed also that: "A 
Spark OL the Divine ais houndmin everyusoul, that) wild in 
time, arise and shine and reach a lofty goal." My father 
was omnivorous in his reading. After delving for hours in 
the old family Bible he would probably pass the next even- 
ing going through the pages of the "Religio-Philosophical 
Journal.” "The Pacific" came in Mother's name; the "Sacra- 
mento Union" had come from the time when it must have 
reached them by pack train. There was always a San. 
Francisco weekly; "The Mining and Scientific Press", "The 
American Agriculturist", "The California Farmer." I well 
recall the pride of ownership I felt when "Demorests Young 
America" came for twelve months with my name on the cover. 
The "Demorest's Fashion Magazine" was coming to Mother at 
the same time. "Peterson's Fashion Magazine" came another 
year. "The Littie Bouquet," was addressed to me for a 
year. "The St. Nicholas" and "The Youth's Companion" were 
regulars for years, as were the Atlantic Monthly and the 
"Saturday Evening Post," The latter at that time would 
rate far below its present offering in worthwhile reading. 
The folks never missed an opportunity to add a valuable book 
to their slowly-growing collection. In those days, some- 
time during the summer a book peddler was very apt to make 
the rounds of the Valley and whether or not he stayed over 
at our house, he was pretty sure to lighten his load there. 
I remember so well standing by his opened, box-covered 
buggy bed, filled with a fascinating collection. We were 
told to not handle them, but that did not prevent our 
reading the titles. 


A drygoods peddler, his huge bundle tied up in a 
Square sheet of bed ticking would drop his mysterious load 
in the middle of the living room floor at regular intervals 
during the summer. He was very soon surrounded by a much 
interested group, no doubt longing to possess. The Jewish 

USiness man must have found it profitable or he would not 
have halted at our home summer efter summer. I well 


remember a round comb for my rebellious locks that came out 
of his marvelous hoard one sweet day. 


Always there was a certain decorum observed at meal- 
time. We were glad to listen to conversation. No gossip 
nor criticism was tolerated. A child was never chided 
nor rep¥mved at the table, but if needing discipline was 
sent away until willing to correct his or her mistake. 
Mealtime was a pleasant gathering where no child would 
presume to come without a clean face and clean hands, 
the hair becomingly combed. In the business of our duties 
in doors and out, if an apron or a dress would not pass 
inspection, the question was asked: "Hasn't she something 
more presentable to appear in?” If the answer were of the 
negative, we would receive after the first trip to town, 
yards and more yards of material to be made into garments. 


The first sewing machine invented and brought to the 
valley, Papa purchased for Mother's use. Neighbor women 
from far and near came to learn how, or to ask Mother to 
sew the goods for them. Papa often brought home some labor- 
Saving device which particular implement might have been 
more or less of a success. For many years mahalas came to 
help with the heavy work, 


My father was fastidious about his own appearance and 
never went about looking like the average rancher. During 
all the years there, Mother kept his wedding suit of 
broadcloth. The coat was a cutaway with tails, and the 
pants were tight legged. The vest was white brocaded silk. 
Mother's dvess was of pearl-gray silk brocade. 


There's a question with me as to how they maintained 

& semblance of cheerfulness throughout all the serious 
disappointments and heart-breaking reverses of fortune. 
Their faces remained tranquil and calm, without telltale 
frowning wrinkles or lines produced by unhappy thoughts 
and worry. My parents each retained their natural heavy 
hair, with very little gray appearing; Mother's a dark 
Tich auburn and Papa's black. It may be that their big 
family helped to keep them young, but "Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast," and an optimism that would 
hot down seemed always to abound at "Hope Ranch," the 
name which my father gave to the place in those early 
&ys. He never ceased to prospect for something rich in 
those hills, that being his original object in coming to 
California. There was much, they found, in climate and 
an this virgin part of America that were great possibili- 
ies. When they learned the Class and calibre of the 
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majority who were attracted to this part of the world, the 
thought of returning became less insistent. 


The ever present lure, the always uppermost idea of 
finding nature's gift in those eternal hills, took my 
father up among them on many a fruitless quest. Mother was 
not in sympathy with these never-give-up prospecting 
excursions. She had long since lost all hope of riches 
from the mountains, and wanted Papa to conserve his strength 
and center it alone on farming the land, The Galena, a 
mining venture which had cost them many thousands of 
dollars had been found to produce only rebellious ore, so 
in the absence of the correct machinery for handling the 
Output this claim was abandoned. My mother had grown to 
despise the sight of ore specimens; and no wonder, for 
"Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." Still James Ford 
continued to prospect! And when he discovered the very 
rich copper ledges in Light's Canyon and in Surprise 
Canyon he was thrilled with hope anew. : 


For years he kept the assessment work done on those 
claims. Although copper was too low in value to warrant 
their development, the discoveries proved to be historical. 
The ore was very rich in copper and contained both gold 
and silver. Papa was very certain that the time would 
come when those ledges and veins would produce great 
values and he was correct in his estimate; at that time, 
however, the Lake Superior output was almost enough to 
Supply a world market. 


When Papa's health failed, when he could no longer 
keep men doing the assessment work, Dell Torrey, omy 
husband, and Walter Ford, my cousin, attended to the 
required obligations, which were around one hundred dollars 
On each claim for a year. Before many years the boys grew 
tired of the expense on a project in which they had little 
faith and ceased to comply. 7 


After a year had elapsed during which the assessment 
work had not been done, the Superior in Light's Canyon was 
Jumped by a family of German coopers. Papa had arrived at 
that period in life when he would rather see the wealth of 
his findings go elsewhere than to remain undeveloped and 
dormant. Acting on this decision he went as pilot and 
Showed the Engals brothers his Surprise Canyon claims: 
the Bullion, the Surprise, and the Wilhelmina. 


In the course of time copper did rise in value and 
Came into its own. These claims had become well known in 


the mining districts and bureaus of San Francisco. There 
had to be a very large sum of money raised in order to put 
Plumas County copper into the channels of trade. The 
Spreckles company of San Francisco invested heevily but 
not sufficiently. An agent was sent to New Yor« for the 
purpose of raising capital, but failing in his object 
there, he went over to London where funds of sufficient 
amount were secured in order to start the big work of 
production. The mines were a financial success from the 
start. During the operating of the plant there were 
millions of dollars made out of the ore, the gold content 
of which paid all of the operating expenses, the copper 
and the silver produced being all jopeopaalion 


Before long two towns had Sprung up; one in the 
canyon and the other at the top of the lead near the Lone 
Rock summit, with a tramway Operating between the towns 
and a good road up the East Branch of Light's Creek. Two 
Schools were mainteined and Indian Valley was benefited in 
various ways. A branch of the Western Pacific railroad 
was built from Paxton, a station being named in honor of 
the manager of the mine, in order to carry the concentrates 
Out of the valley and to a smelter in Nevada, away from 
all timber. As the fumes of a smelter will kill trees, a 
law had been passed prohibiting the operation of such works 
within six miles of vegetation. 


My dear Father was not present to witness the realiza- 
tion by others of dreams of success in mining. The enrich- 
ment and gratification of aliens was accomplished by the 
development of his discoveries. Overwork and disappoint- 
ment had outweighed his endurnace. He had become a victim 
Of pneumonia in the fall of 1886, and our much-loved Uncle 
Jack had followed him ten days later, 


There is so much of which I Should love to tell before 
all these last heart breaks occurred. We were greatly 
Privileged in having him for our father. I recall when a 
@rowing girl at school trying to not brag about Jotabftol,  Selohig 
in our love for him we felt his Superiority to the fathers 
Of our school-mates. They may have felt the same way in 
their relation to their fathers; I hope so anyway, for it 


hey are very apt to respond with the growth of the best 
Plain and Simple qualities, such as self-reliance, 
Nitiative and reliability. 
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One afternoon in the late summer, I may have been 
eight years old but I believe I was less than eight, I was 
as usual, with Papa at the blacksmith shop. His task being 
finished, he said to me: “Come over into the garden with 
me and I'll show you something if you'll promise not to 
tell." I declared that I could keep a secret and promised 
not to tell, as I followed him with inward excitement and 
curiosity. We went across the road and through a handsome 
picket gate which had been hung between a pair of tall, 
black pines before the first house was destroyed by fire. 
The gate was not near the present house and was little 
used. After closing the gate, my father led me through 
the tall rye grass on a piece of uncultivated ground to 
the irrigation ditch across which Papa jumped me. We 
halted under a fine young apple tree, and peering up into 
the leaves, he pointed out a pair of half-grown, green 
apples! The first to grow on the ranch, and I think, 
some of the first in the valley. I was deeply impressed 
and when he said: "Bye and bye we will pick our apples 
and when Uncle's folks come over on Christmas we'll show 
them something grand!" I was very proud of his confidence 
and particularly so when Papa told the two families at 
the annual gathering that Hattie knew all the time about 
the apples, but that she could keep a secret. 


Christmas had been celebrated at our house by the two 
families ever since we could remember, a jubilee antici- 
pated with pleasurable excitement.’ When the children and 
the grownups of both families got together there was sure 
to be a day of festivities that echoed throughout the year 
with gifts, games, music and a wonderful dinner. The two- 
family gathering was always repeated on New Year's Day at 
Uncle's home, and it must have seemed to the elders of 
the families that they nad barely recovered from the first 
when the second big day was upon them. This exchange of 
entertaining continued until those precious heads of our 
families were no longer with us, Mother alone of the four 
being left. 


One rare Twenty Fifty of December, about the year of 
1868 there had been up to that time nothing but Spring 
weather. A bevy of children roamed the nearby glade and 
found wild violets blooming, a thing unprecedented in that 
altitude, If violets have bloomed for Christmas since 
that time I have not heard about it. The day was sunny 
and delightful and Uncle proposed making a swing. On his 
Suggestion the men went into action, of course, with the 
help of the children who swarmed around. A long pole was 
Placed upon the lower limbs of two tall yellow pines in 
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the back yard. Papa took up a coil of two inch bucket 
rope lying under the bench. This great rope had been 
purchased to be used in the shaft of the Galena mine, now 
no longer operated. 


: After securing the ends of the pole to the limbs by 
means of long ladders, Uncle cooned over to the center where 
he tied the ends of the rope and then slid down to the 
ground. The swing was very high, which gave it a wonder- 
fully long sweep. What a time we had that day!. And we 
found that swing a source of real pleasure during all the 
years through which we remained on the ranch. When last 
I visited that particular spot, the pole was still in 
place, but the swing was Only a few feet of weather-frayed 
rope. It had evidently been cut down and put to some other 
use. So ended another page of family history. 
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It was one or two Christmases later when the climate 
made another and entirely different demonstration. There 
had been a tremendous rainfall all through the months of 
November and December; the weather grew more wild and - 
fierce as winter arrived and on the night of December 23rd 

| the wind arose to hurricane velocity. The Hotchkiss 

| family who were living about two miles south of us were 

© occupying a log house with a wing built of lumber. Two 
full grown, beautiful yellow pines stood on either side 
of the front door. In realizing their danger that if the 
trees were uprooted they would fall across the house, the 
men had gone to the barn to carry bedding, intending to 
return for the family. The danger seemed so imminent 
that they had extinguished the fire and also the light. 
Before the men in all haste could finish their errand _ 
and return, both trees fell at the same moment. The men 
were unable to do anything towards rescuing the victims. 
They sent one of their number to my father for help. : 
Those huge pines had to be sawed in two three times t 
before they could pull the victims out by the feet. Mr. 
Hotchkiss had no cross-cut Baw, and the trip through the 
‘black night and the hurricane-driven rain, carrying the | 
long saw on horseback was not made very quickly nor easily. 
The horses which Papa and Billie Colvin rode could scarcely ' 
keep the road. While she had been waiting for the men to Hl 
Teturn from the barn Mrs. Hotchkiss had stood by the table ; 
in the dark with a hand on each child; and later while © 4 
held down by the crushed timbers of her home, she felt her 


little son breathe his last. She and her daughter Eva were 
not seriously hurt. 


On the following morning a strange Spectacle greeted | 
Cur eyes. There had been a fine stand of timber on the 
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point between our house and Uncle's; now, every tree was 
down. A large pine stood ten or twelve feet from our 
house in the rear. The morning light found it leaning 

in a precarious position, almost touching the roof of the 
house. Papa ran to the Indian camp and got all the men to 
come and help, They tied a long rope high in the branches; 
everybody pulled on the rope, a regular tug-of-war with a 
pine tree, while the trunk was chopped on the upper side, 
and finally made to fall away from the house. 


That was not a very joyous Christmas. Little Charley 
Hotchkiss was buried in our Tamily burial ground on that 
morning. The rain had ceased and we accompanied the family 
there. Our Aunt Roena's grave was there. She had passed 
/ away about the year 1858, and Uncle's firstborn,  1ditelie 
Alvah, who had been a victim of croup in 1862, also rested 
there. Near this spot was dug the grave for the neighbor's 
child. The ground was saturated with water. They could 
not keep it bailed out. Child that I was, I stood and 
watched the men hold the coffin down with crowbars while 
filling the grave. 


This was not our first really wet winter. The morning 
of January 11, 1862, when I, number four, came to declare 
myself, the valley was full of water. Papa wanted to get 
Aunt Maggie to come over and act as nurse, but the rushing, 
tumbling Light's Creek was SO high and swift a horse dare 
not attempt the crossing. The feat was accomplished the 
next day, however, by taking a desperate chance. How long 
She remained with Mother or when she attempted to gO home 
I cannot say; but I know that she had a fourteen months . 
Old baby boy at home. 


There was an exchange of help in every emergency. 
Auntie always sent for Mother who never failed in the art 
of giving. Both families leaned on Papa for advice of 
6very kind, especially in Sickness; and likewise Uncle 
Came running if there was any kind of trouble at our 


Come in and rest. After doing what work demanded his | 
attention, he would return to his brother's house to act 
&S8 nurse and doctor during the night. None of his family 
Were victims of the fever. My parents were both so sweet 


€@nd kind and wise, everyone sent for them in time of 
trouble. | 
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During the year of 1865 Grandma McCord and Uncle Jim 
crossed the plains and came on to our Valley for a visit. 
What a wonderful time that must have been for our little 
Mother! They remained for a year at our home, and during. 
that year my parents welcomed their first son. There was 
much rejoicing,we can easily believe, when that big, black- 
eyed baby looked around at his five sisters. I can imagine 
my father's emotion and happiness on the advent of this 
child. He asked that the name of."Trumbull" be given the 
baby in memory of the dear friend who performed their 
marriage ceremony. Mother's choice of "James" was added 

as a middle name. 


LI remember the year of Grandma's and Uncle Jim's stay 
but faintly; one picture still hangs in memory's hall. 
Grandma was standing at the bench rolling out and cutting 
cookies. Four year old Hattie stood beside her insisting 
on being given another piece of the sweet, spicy dough. 
When she was told "no", that she had eaten enough, the 
child kicked Grandma's ankle. I can still see that sweet 
face looking down at me as she gently said, "Hattie is a 
good girl, Hattie wouldn't hurt Grandma." .Safe to say 
She wouldn't after that. : 


When a year’or more had passed Uncle Jim wished to 
go on and get settled. Oregon had been their destination. 
Uncle Nick McCord and Aunt Mary McCord Huddleston were 
there already with their families and homes. They had 
sent glowing reports of the country. They lived at or 
near Baker City, Oregon. Uncle Jim McCord was never 
married. He lived at Clakamus for a period of years. We 
learned that he was successful in his mining ventures and 


accumulated a fine property which fell to the nephews and 
nieces near, | 


Never will I forget my mother's grief at the time of 
parting on the day her mother and brother went away. She 
Stood and watched their covered wagon slowly disappearing 
up the long canyon road until the horse-drawn wagon dis= 
appeared from view. She felt that she would never see 
their dear faces again, and that foreknowledge proved true. 


It was well that Mother had constant association with 
her thoughtless, carefree children whose laughter and games 
were a sorrow-dispelling stimulent. She went on telling 
Stories and singing songs to them. She recited long peoms, 
which they never forgot, to the group of silent listeners. 
Making and mending their clothes, cooking and serving the 
meals for her little ones and their father filled her 
thoughts and her days and helped in the building of her 
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wise philosophy of life, in the deepening and further 
refining of "a strong and noble character." © 


My parents always used the Golden Rule as a guide 
of conduct. Well do I remember a remark my father made 
during the last few hours of his stay with us. As with 
a feeling of great relief and satisfaction he said, "I 
want you dear ones to know that at. last I have solved 
the great problem, the one on which I have pondered for 
years:" Some of the family thought the problem to which 
Papa referred was one of mathematics. I believe now, as 
I did at that sad and heartbreaking time when he was so 
very close to the Borderland, that the whole subject of 
the Life Hereafter was revealed for his relief and 
happiness. He was very peaceful. 


It was according to the theory of cause and effect 
that the whites regulated their conduct towards the red- 
Skins on first coming to live among them. But there had 
to be a couple of hangings before the Indians could be 

’ trusted. One of those very serious decisions was occa- 


cil Rak Sioned by the murder of one Indian by another man of the 
& same tribe.. | 


_ The majority of the handful of white settlers present 
were in favor of allowing the deed to gO unpunished, for 
fear of an uprising. My father, with a few others, thought 
best to make an example of the crime; the culprit was 
Captured and hangea. After that the natives were, for the 
most part, all good neighbors trusted more or less. 


Papa, however, always kept his graineries, saddle and 
harness room, his shop and tools under lock and KE Ven ita a ! 
he became more trusting he was apt to repent, as when "Sam i 
Boyden," who had worked for a few days on the ranch, dis- 
appeared taking his own horse and a saddle of eho Eig Sb oel i 
an act could not go unnoticed; Papa saddled George, the 
intelligent, big gray and with his revolver and a stout 
Tope started on an Indian hunt. He halted to make inquiries 
at all the camps around the valley and learned when near 
Greenville of Sam's having been seen headed toward Big 
Meadows. Up Wolf Creek Canyon and over to the Meadows 
Tode my father. He located the scallawag Indian at last ; 
in a sweat house, which is a huge campooda where the natives i 
assemble for extreme "physical culture" cures, the | 
&ecomplishing of which is brought about by dancing around. I 
“ centrally located fire until profuse perspiration is i 
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induced, when they run out and plunge into the river, take 
a good swim and bath under cover of night, and then run 
back to the fire. The campooda was full of the dark, 
Shining bodies dancing around and around the fire, and 
chanting wierd songs, while those on the Side lines kept 

the rhythm going with drums accompanied by the rise and 
fall on wvouces’. 


Papa showed Sam that he meant business and Sonim on 
the following morning the guilty fellow started back, 
ahead of Papa, for a day's ride to the ranch. ‘The man was 
required to put in several day's work, sans pay, until 
the punishment had been met. That man never was hired 
on our place after that troublesome affair. 


At one time, during his early days in the Valley, my j 
father was riding by an Indian camp of several homes when 
he noticed that it had been recently vacated. On going 
nearer he heard a mournful wailing of wierd sounds and 
upon investigating he found a man writhing in fear and | 
pain while. his old mother made incantations to scare away 
the death spirit. Her son had been bitten by a rattle- | 

Maal Snake, and the whole village had deserted the sufferer 
| in their fear of contamination. My father examined the | 
if swollen member and, I believe, cut open the wound after i 
which he plastered the spot with wet earth. He kept the | 
Old Mahala busy bringing fresh yellow mud from the nearby 
ditch and changing the compresses. I don't know how long 
it took, but Papa Stayed on the job until the victim was " 


relieved and my father earned their lasting gratitude 
and respect. 


days. As for the whites, we seldom had drinking men on the | 
place because of a strong feeling by our parents against 
alcohol. Henry O'Tool was a fine gardener besides being an | 
expert at irrigating and with a shot gun for gophers, but i 
he could not refrain from his regular Sunday spree. On i 
that day he would dress in his best, saddle Lady, a pretty a 
Sorrel, and strike out for town. One evening on his home- 
ward trip he toppled out of the Saddle with one foot 1] 
Caught in the stirrup. Lady was Jogging along midway of |: 
the Lead-fall lane at the time. The faithful animal, 
hungry and thirsty after standing all day at a hitching 

Post, was found hours later watching the sleeping Irishman. 


| 
There was not much drunkenness among the Indiand those | 
| 
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success of an accursed business which is conducted through 
liscencing by our law makers, 


The years of my babyhood were the last three of the 
Civil War and the following reconstruction period. As-a 
matter of course we were abolitionists, we, from New Hamp- 
shire and fram Jllinois, Lincoln's home state. There were 
frequently with us as travelers or visitors those of the 
opposite in sympathy and state of mind. Argumentation 
was pretty sure to spring up for people seemed to fairly 
bristle with conflicting thoughts and opinions, most of 
which were too apt to be condemnatory. 


You could have depended on me to be somewhere near, 
for I was fascinated by all such expounding of principles 
and leanings. One such time comes to my mind, an occa- 
sion on which the air seemed charged almost with battle, 
We young ones slipped out and crouched under the open 
window where we remained, quietly listening to the excit- 
ing cross-fire as Papa and Cyrus Laughman very excitedly 
fought over some aspect or feature of the Civil War. Cy 

: was so agitated, charging around, shaking his fist, that 

. ve little brother Trumbull interposed. He had been impressed 
@ : by somewhat similar deliveries on Sunday in the little 
schoolhouse. He felt that he had a right to say something, 
so he rose and shouted through the window, "Preach away , 
preacher!"" The child must have been heard, for the 
tension seemed suddenly lessened, and three half-scared 
kids scampered around the corner, pronto. 


anecnaeaees' 


This incident would suggest the description of a 
Sunday discourse to which we might have to listen. In 
fact, little four year old Sheridan remarked one Sunday 
on his way home from church, that he didn't want to go 
to church any more. On Mother's inquiry as to what had 
turned him against church, he declared "There was too much 
Swearing talk. The preacher said, 'By God art seen.'* 
This will be a betrayal of the efforts which Mother had 
made to break the young man of certain habits of speech, 
in "times of stress." 


pe eerer 


That little schoolhouse was built by Uncle Jim 
McCord in the year of 1866, as soon as there were enough 
Children in the district to draw public money. Papa 
furnished the material, Uncle Jack the land, and Uncle 
Jim McCord was the chief carpenter. I was allowed to 
) attend that first term although I was too young. We had 
@ WA Only a good weather term for the first few years, and I 


was an exceptionally strong and active child. Lizzie 
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Cordelia Brown, Aunt Maggie's sister who had recently 
arrived from Illinois, taught the first two years in our 
@istrict. She had been allowed to take a special examina- 
tion in order to qualify. Prior to the opening of the 
Union District school my parents had employed a private 
teacher for the three older children. This girl, cousin 
Fanny Ramsey, came and lived with us during the time of 
her teaching. Her parents were still living near Susan- 
ville, but soon afterward Uncle Andrew sold the Lassen 
County home and moved to Sierra Valley in Plumas County. 


Not long after this Fanny was married to George 
Battell, the son of Captain Battell, who with his family, 
lived near Sierraville. This young couple, before many 
years, moved to Sacramento taking Aunt Miranda and family 
with them. Aunt Sarah and Uncle Ephriam Fairchild had 
been settled there since about the year of 1858. 


Before the above happenings, and prior to the build- 
ing of the road over Diamond Mountain, a trip to Susan-~ 
ville was necessary as my father wished to interview the 
men in authority who would reimburse him for the building 
of the road connecting the two counties. By taking the - 
family along there would be an opportunity for a much- - 
longed for visit. I was very young, only two and one half 
years old, but it seems as if I can remember how the trip 
was arranged. Maybe it is only the telling of it by 
others in after years which supplies the picture I retain. 


The idea of a visit to dear Aunt Miranda and family 
was a very happy thought to Mother. Doctor Moody, who was 
a chance traveling guest, and who owned the first drug 
store in Susanville, formed one of our party. He helped 
solve the carrying problem by taking little five year 
old Mary on the horse with him. Maggie, eight and Roena, 
seven had a pony to themselves. The three months old 
Jessie was carried in a Shawl tied hammockwise around 
Papa's neck and shoulder. By this arrangement his hands 
were left free to guidé the horse and to hold on the front 
of the saddle the little one, who grew up to be me. This 
child he often called his boy in her younger years. She 
was never subdued enough to be called a "precious lamb," 
as Jessie frequently was, but instead, "the eagle"---as I 
have been informed, which at a mature period would suggest 
a rather fierce nature. 


But I must finish that cavalcade with Mother riding 
a horse by herself. Memory hints to me that the horse was 
of a fractious disposition and Papa was afraid to endanger 
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her safety by allowing her to care for a child. However, 
it was an example of the consideration and care Papa 
always gave to her, trying in every way to make her life 
easy and pleasant. 


Our stay in Lassen County was of several day's dura- 
tion. The Ramsey home was comfortable and attractive and 
surrounded with orchard trees, with an irrigation ditch 
running through the yard. Running water was a constant 
temptation to determined little Hattie; the folks were 
uneasy lest she might be drowned so Auntie decided to 
appease the young lady's interest in the diteh by ducking 


her under, a lesson which proved effectual and didn't need 
to be repeated. 


Soon after returning to the ranch my father began the 
building of the road. If was a difficult and expensive 
job, and it kept Papa away from his home and ranch work 


much of the time. But I must not repeat, we are farther 
down the years. 


J 


My father was the most active in the subject of 
education of all the parents of our school. He was usuaily 
elected Clerk, and seldom failed in securing the best 
teachers obtainable. A Surprise call when he would drop 

in unexpectedly gave me a proud and happy feeling. If 
remember those visits very clearly, but I do not remember 
seeing any other head of a family seated in the teacher's 
chair except once when Mr. Grable appeared. If the teacher 
called some recitation which included me I was glad to have 
Papa see what I knew of the subject. He was such a busy 
man that those visits were far too few, 


In listening to discussions held by my elders and any 
chance visitors, I often heard the nen deploring the 
absence of a market, which meant, I suppose, our remoteness 
from a railroad. In disposing of the produce of the ranch 
there were always long hauls to be made. The mines around 
Greenville and Crescent Mills were to be supplied, but the 
ranchers around the valley were nearly all competitors. 
More than once when Papa had established a market with 
some big company, some one of the other producers came in 
and underbid his prices. Maybe "All's fair in love and 
war,” and farming, but disposing of ranch products comes 
under another head. After an experience of being underbid 
he had to go farther; even to Big Meadows and Prattville, 
and down a very narrow and steep road to-the Seneca mines. 
I always felt a real uneasiness while he was away, and such 
complete joy to see him coming or when he, as often hap- 
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pened, returned home very late, to hear his wagon rattling 


along the road, the sound growing gradually more distinct. 


Mother always waited up for him and so did I. She 
sometimes tried to make me go to bed, but gave up trying 
as I refused to do so till Papa came, or as long as we 
were watching and listening for the sound of his coming, 
When the wagon rattled up to the barn I was there with a 
lantern to help put the team away, while Mother prepared 
a belated supper. My greatest worry those days was that 
something might happen to Papa. Mother was safe. [I 
always felt so sure of her; she was so young; so much one 
of us. To see Papa growing more silent, more resigned to 
the disappointments of life and to feel vaguely that he 
was giving up, filled me with a subconscious dread. It 
seemed to make me dumb in my infrequent association with 
him. During those last four years of life with his family, 
I had been married and had seen him infrequently. 


One year after my leaving home I was taken suddenly 
very ill. Dell sent to the ranch about fifteen miles 
away, asking for Mother to come. My parents did not wait 
for another day, but started on the rough canyon trip to 
our dairy range in the late evening. They were making 
very good time in the dark when the team got a little out 
of the road, and the front wheel hitting a stump capsized 
the spring wagon, The folks were thrown clear, almost, 
for a corner of the seat caught Papa just above the ankle, 
and made it impossible for him to move. How Mother ever 
managed to move the wagon and control the fractious team 
was a@ puzzle to all who heard them tell of the disaster. 
However, she did succeed in freeing my father and the 
journey was resumed. On account of the leg muscle and 
flesh being crushed, the accident proved to be a very 
Serious one, and came near to causing his death. Any 
remedy which Doctor Carter could think of was ineffectual. 
The leg turned green to a distance above the Knee, and the 
word ad gone out from the doctor's office that nothing 
but amputation could save. his life. 


Cyrus Laufman, whose ranch was near Crescent Mills, 
the home of Doctor Carter from whom he had learned of the 
danger which threatened my father, came to North Arm to 
see him. Here was the South offering succor to the North! 
Cy told the folks of an old Indian remedy the healing 
value of which he had proven. Sheridan was sent into the 
woods to gather the pale green moss from a living pine. 
The moss was put into warm water where it became soft as 
velvet and was then placed directly on the wound. Papa. 
head scarcely slept at all for a week, his suffering was 
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-g0 intense. Before the lapse of two hours he was sleeping 
soundly in his chair. The moss poultices were changed 
frequently although he did not waken for six or eight hours, 
when he was put to bed for his first rest in a week. After 
that his suffering was very much allayed and the color 
gradually disappeared from his leg. In a few weeks Papa 
was around on crutches, and then with a cane, superintending | 
the ranch work with the help of his sons and other men when | 
the business demanded extra help, but he never recovered 
completely from the injury. The wound healed, leaving a 
deep impression where the muscle had been destroyed. | 
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I always had a guilty feeling about that near-tragedy, 
a feeling that I should not have allowed Dell to send for 
Mother. I wonder if we are predestined to meet with all 
these varied experiences. I know that if it were not a | 
part of the Great Plan for the growth and development of | 
| character, we would not be required to go through mortal | 
life with its inevitable perils and uncertainties. We : 
| would have preferred to remain in the Spirit World instead, | 
had we been given.our choice. Better though, that we go : 
through the great melting pot, where we, as individuals, | 
having been given instruction as to human behavior, must 
| work out our own destiny, our own salvation. The incidents, 
the trials, the victories or failures are all carried over 
with us and put upon Life's record. Divine Law is just. | 
We will, in time, get what we have earned. This knowledge 
is not new to me for I have heard a similar statement 


made by him frequently and I believe it to be the simple | 
truth. 
| 


My father was always helpful and cooperative. What- 

ever came to the valley in any way educational or pleasure | 

giving recejved his enthusiastic support. When a Civil 

War veteran by the name of John Lemon proposed to start | 

@ geography school, the whole teaching of which was 

through the method of singing the lessons, Papa attended | 

with his family en masse. We never missed a meeting and | 

| that evening school was carried on for several months. | 

| There were monthly meetings held with four other classes | 

from other districts and the townsof the valley. During | 

the combined meetings, essays on the subject were read, | 
| 
| 
| 
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so that competing individuals were inspired to greater 
effort. Often have I wished I had been older at the time, 
So that I might really have learned more about the wonders 
Of our earth. I am convinced that the singing of any 
important material of instruction will impress such 
knowledge indelibly on the memory, 
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During another season three or four years later, a 
‘dancing school was conducted in our district as well as 
in the three towns of the valley. Jerry Evans, a bach- 
elor rancher in our near neighborhood, enlarged an un- 
occupied house which he owned, and made the good sized 
L-into a dance hall with suitable floor. He installed 
a big heater in the middle room, a long table with 
benches in the large front room to be used for a banquet 
| hall, and then he donated the property for the benefit 
| of his neighbors and their families. Although he never | 
took part in the dancing he was always present. That | 
was certainly a red letter winter. We had great fun, and 
of an entirely different nature from that of any previous 
sports in which we had taken part. Few of us had learned 
to dance, but we now had an excellent instructor and 
nothing in the list of round or square dances was omitted 
from our “light fantastic" curriculum. Papa always took 
us over to the Pavilion, as the place was called. All 
kinds of weather were braved for the fun. The long, 
muddy Grable lane might be almost impassable at the break- 
ing of spring, but we got through. The once-a-month 
banquets which Jerry's Chinese cook prepared, were, con- 
templated from the present date, quite amazing. We all 
& gi brought something as a matter of course, but the biggest 

part was from the hand of Jerry's Chinaman. His’ neighbors 

were well aware that Jerry was the soul of generosity, but 
had not seen before this that trait of his character | 
proven so bountifully. The crowd could not begin to eat | 
it all -- big panfuls of roast chicken with all the 
"fixins", mince pies, squash pies, all kinds of cake and : 
doughnuts, and much else; he must have carried a lot of 
it home again. 
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{I remember too, the different individuals, who like 
most of us, came there to learn and to have fun. Another 4 
picture arousing a different thought such as pity was of 
the Indians, the young bucks of the neighborhood, who came 
to learn the dances and the music which in varying cadences 
accented the time of the different numbers. They learned 
them too, but from the outside looking in! There they 
would remain in the cold, until the lights went out, a row 
of them at each window. No one seemed to object, for they 
did not try to enter. I never saw one of them in by the 
Stove to get warm. 


And so the years went on with something doing to i 
interest the young as well as the old in our section of i 
| | the valley. I remember one lovely spring when our teacher, tl 
& nae Miss Sadie Pelham, was the instigator of a May Day picnic. 


The affair was held in a beautiful grove of cottonwoods 
and oaks in the back of Jerry Evan's field. People came 
from far and near. There was a long table for the ela- 
borate dinner; games were played and a maypole with long 
streamers of bright colored ribbons floating from the 
top. My sister Mary was elected queen by balloting and 
Miss Pelham who boarded at our home, mede a wonderful 
dress for Mary of white swiss with ruffles and ribbons 
and a wreath of flowers for her head in the form of a 
crown. Mary recited a poem and all of the children sang. 
After the dance around the Maypole each participant 
pulled off a ribbon. Mine, I remember, was green. 


For several seasons George Boyden, of the Lincoln 
district, came to Union District each Sunday to conduct 
a class in singing. Everyone who had not studied music 
learned to read and to sing the notes as well as the 
words, improved their singing ability, and gave many an 
interesting concert. The "Key Note™ and the "Coronet" 
were tuo books of song for use in schools. They were 
published soon after the end of the Civil War. There 
were various songs of patriotic fervor, which once 
learned, could never be forgotten. Papa usually took 
us to Mr. Boyden's singing school, although, unlike 
Uncle, he never participated. Mother and those of us 
who were old enough always took part. The interest 
of the brother in social activities was different all 
through their lives. At the dancing school while Uncle 
"tripped the light fantastic toe," Papa sat by the fire 
and read the book or paper which he had brought from home 
or conversed with some nondancing neighbor. 


Uncle's voice was a clear, strong tenor and Auntie's 
@ soprano. George Boyden sang bass and Mrs. Boyden sang 
alto. Both had strong, well trained voicesand the four . 
formed an outstanding quartet at many a public gathering. 
Papa seldom sang or whistled a tune. When he did break 
forth the occasion was memorable. On one occasion which 
comes to my mind at the moment, we children were filling 
the house with a religious song learned at recent 
revival meetings. Papa turned from the mirror where he 
was engaged in the act of combing his hair. Around the 
room he went in an imitation Indian dance, singing to the 
tune of "Pop goes the Weasel." 


"Chase the devil round the stump, 
Glory hallelujah! 

Give him a kick at every jump, 
Glory hallelujah!" 
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Much surprised merriment ensued. There were no comments 
nor comparisons, but I am convinced the idea suggesting 
the impromptu performance was his disapproval of the 
suggestion of a vengeful God, as is implied in the senti- 
ment of some of our sectarian songs. 


On some similar occasion, ina spirit of joining in 
the fun or possibly in sarcasm, we were given by his sweet, 
agreeable voice, another outburst of jollity. This time 
it was to the tune of the old round, "Joe Dobbins," that 
the rollicking words came forth: 


"I am an old bachelor sixty and two, 
With plenty of money and nothing to do. 
Oh, give me a cow and a jolly old sow,---" 


What followed eludes me, but in order to complete the 
Stanza, I, some years later, wrote a few more verses for 
"The Old Bachelor." 


Papa had a keen appreciation of fun or a joke, and 
at badinage and repartee he was very ready. He had not 
learned to play cards, for in the early days both parents 
objected to cards in the house, as they conveyed the 
atmosphere of the saloon. Papa was an expert at chess, 
his favorite game. He had been beaten at the game by only 
one man, but that was during his younger days while on the 
Mississippi. Uncle was a chess player of mediocre ability. 
He did not care particularly for the game, but Papa had 
been a champion player, 


We are aware that the higher and more mountainous . 
districts of California attracted idealists as well as. 
fortune seekers and such people were soon discovered and 
welcomed to our home. Scientists, botanists, travelers, 
mining men from San Francisco, all seeing for themselves 
what the high Sierras had to offer were among our guests. 
Those were the men who went before. Seldom has it been 
seen that the man who made a rich discovery in mining 
fields was allowed to reap the harvest therefrom. 


My father was a man of action whose efforts and 
designs were too often curbed or diverted by ill fortune; 
his strength dissipated by the demands of the hour. It 
is a wonder that he escaped with his life some of the 
dangers which he encountered. 


I remember one evening after a day's prospecting, he 
arrived at home bruised and lame. He had been riding 
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Selem, a fractious, long-legged, slim black horse. He was 
ascending a very steep, rough slope of the mountain when 
the saddle girth, which had become loosened, slipped back 
into the horse's flanks and the saddle onto the rump. 
Selem began to buck and kick and Papa was thrown with one 
foot hanging in the stirrup. For a wonder he extricated 
himself without encountering the shod hoofs. 


In watering our horses we led them to the ditch, where 
Selem, standing on the bank, would kneel while drinking, 
with either one or both front legs. Papa remarked that he 
was not surprised; that the tall horse kneeled because he 
had been owned and driven by.a preacher. We let it go at 
that. If inclined to credit the poetic fancy that birds 
looked up to give thanks while drinking although they had 
had no such teachjng, why not think that a preacher's © 
horse would kneel? Anyway he must have had the opportunity 
to learn. 


Our parents were not as active in the social life of 
the Valley as were Uncle and Auntie, who always seemed to 
2 attend everything which was in the nature of a public 
. : gathering. I feel certain that I can remember every evént 
T eat in which we participated, but one of outstanding interest 
was our attendance at a Methodist camp meeting held at 
Greenville, fifteen miles away. The setup was, I suppose, 
of the "old-fashioned" eastern, -- or western? -- descrip- 
tion, the preparations for which were quite extensive and 
complete. There was a fresh smell and a look of newness 
in the extensive pergola with its covering of green boughs. 
This auditorium was filled with many rows of new pine board 
benches; the raised platform filling one end of the 
enclosure was for the accommodation of various speakers, 
a choir and an organ. There was a thick, fresh straw carpet 
over all the ground and in the tents completely surrounding 
the place. The setting was in a grove of half-grown pines. 
Directly back of the pulpit was the “commissary department." 
A long table was placed with regard to a minimum of sun- 
Shine, and a big cook-stove stood near. 


Our home arrangements must have been elaborate, also, 

_ aS we planned to remain in camp for several days and much 

| had to be prepared in the way of supplies. A large chest 

; Which had been used for provisions while the Diamond Moun- 
tain road was under construction, was placed in the end 
of the wagon bed. This receptacle was filled with every 
good thing, before Jaunching out on our three hour journey. 


| @ Sas How clearly those few days of camp life come back to 
me. There were groups of children here and there, more or 
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less subdued in their fun, who, however, could not be 
expected to remain attentive during a long session, of 
what to their young ears was only boresomé talk. In one 
such group was Joel Duncan, a “big" boy who amused himself 
‘by breaking milk weeds and dabbing us with the ends"so 
warts would grow’on our faces. I didn't like him nor his 
play and let him know it with my fists. I recall his 
derisive laugh. 


A child is most always hungry and I stood near for a 
handout when one of the women was acting in that capacity. 
The kind soul gave me a slice of bread on which she had 
spread butter the flavor of which I can still remember. 
The excellent food had been subjected to something contam- 
inating. I was very fond of butter but that sample I could 
not eat, and I told her so. I was informed that the sun 
had been responsible for the butter's spoiling. However, 
it happened that the effect on the palate of a small girl 
was lasting, as I am to this day afraid to touch butter 
which has been left in the sun. Of course, the sun was 
only an alibi, but after my complaint the lady gave me a 
piece of bare bread when she might have given me a cookie! 


Uncle Jack and family were at that big gathering for 
a week. I think that after Papa saw us nicely settled 
there he must have gone for at least a part of our stay 
at the camp meeting, for I can't remember seeing him around 
much, but I do remember having seen and heard Uncle 
frequently. 


The population of that lovely valley used to assemble 
enmasse for a picnic at least once a year. Everyone wished 
to see everyone else, so almost everyone went. There was 
always excellent music, including the Ford and Boyden 
quartet, a brass band in which Uncle played a cornet. The 
Fourth of July demanded a parade in which was represented 
Liberty, Columbia the Spirit of '76, the three Graces, 
Justice, Peace and Truth, There would be an oration by 
some prominent speaker, the reading of the Declaration of 
Independance and Drake's "Address to the Flag." Plenty = 
of good voices were present to sing the Star Spangled 
Banner and America. There would be a long leaf-covered 
arbor where there were unending tables laden with good 
things from the kitchens of rival housekeepers. Of course 
those events were outstanding; we all had new dresses and 
the day would close with a grand ball, 


There were two hotels in Taylorville, each with a 
fine large ballroom. One or two of our family were pretty 
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apt to be in attendance on special occasions. Our parents 
were members of the Indian Valley Grange, and Roena and 
Mary also had joined the order. Maggie was always away 
teaching school. I was too young to become a member at 

the time of their joining, and as a consequence I missed 

a lot of good times. On one occasion when I would have 

liked to be present, Papa was to read a paper or essay on 

a subject suitable to the order. I wanted to hear what 

he had written _but I never did. I wonder if it was 
appreciated. J can vouch for its having been both 

scholarly and Scientific. It possibly went over some of 

the heads present. 


Papa despised affectation or pretense, preferring the 
language in its purity. His parents being Yankees I have 
@ suspicion the R was used, --- and abused, --- as by most 
New Englanders. Aunt Miranda was apt to fade it out at 
times. His seeming intolerance for slovenly speech was 
brought to our attention on an afternoon of my childhood 
days. A man had knocked at the door, and on its being 
opened, inquired, "Is this Mr. Foahds place?" He informed 
Papa that he was a teacher, and he asked to be engaged for 
the position. Papa was not long in deciding the matter, 
and the poor chap went on his way afoot. His reason for 
such an abrupt decision was that he objected to hiring a 
man to teach the school who could not speak the English 
language correctly. 


Although Papa was a stickler for proper words and 
correct pronunciation, he early adopted the names and terms 
of the West, as ranch instead of farm, corral instead of 
barn-yard. He and Mother both conversed fluently with the 
natives in their own tongue. The redskins were fond of | 
our folks, coming to them in their troubles and going away | 
satisfied. 


Plumas County Digger tribe and the Piutes of Lassen County. 
There were occaSional clashes and always threat of war. | 
We were under the impression that the Piutes were the | 
aggressors. That unfriendliness seemed likely to come to 
a head, or a showdown on an afternoon of the early seven- 
ties, when every member of a nearby camp rushed to our 
door. They, by all the signs, showed distress and fear | 
and trying to enter the house, cried "Piutie, Piutie! | 
Wassum myadum! Pyutie wanatedum," meaning, "The bad men 
are coming to kill us." ) 


| 
There had been an enmity of long standing between the | 


Mother held them at bay and would not let them enter 
the house with their rolls of bedding, skins, camp outfits 
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and dirt, the blind grandmother, children, and ever present 
vermin. As a last resort the whole band took refuge in the 


' garden, crouching in a dry ditch and behind the fence. 


This episode proved to have been one of the many false 
alarms, however, as no war like Piutes showed up by night- 
fall, they all packed back to their campoodas. 


At the last Rites for my Father the Indian population 
were all in attendance. I am reminded here of his views 
on the subject of this last act for the departed. He had 
expressed a wish for brevity in conducting the ceremony, 


the Lord's Prayer and the one hymn, “Nearer My God To Thee." 


His wish was respected. There was one thought expressed 
by him, however, that we failed to heed. It might have 
been because we were filled with mourning that we wore 
black. He said the wearing of mourning was medieval and 
savage, having a wrong effect on those whom we met. Papa 
believed we were being “born again," and that it was a 
time for rejoicing, if one could only subdue the feeling 
of personal loss. 


At the time of Papa's going there was a three county 
fair in progress in Greenville of which Uncle was a 
director. On hearing of Papa's sickness Uncle left the 


' fair and came to be with him. During the week following 


the passing of our father his brother was taken with a 
chill while attending to a threshing crew. He went to 
the house and told his daughters: "I've got a chill and 
I'm going just like Uncle James." His prophesy was 
correct. The whole Valley received another blow. His 
family were indeed orphans, for Auntie had been gone Tor, 
three or four years. 


' Uncle's idea of the suitability of "last rites," was 
unlike Papa's. <A brass band from Greenville was in 
attendance, to accompany the procession from his home to 

he family grounds in the glade near our house. There 
were voices raised in singing. The services were of the 
Masonic Order. 


Dear little Mother was the only one left of the four 
pioneers. She carried on bravely with her two sons and 
their four young sisters. There was no lack of companion- 
Ship. Six young people will, sooner or later, draw six 


ee to the home, and life goes on although the heart is 
eavy. 


When it was deemed advisable some years later to asd 
the old ranch, there was much to be looked over and dis- 
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posed of. On looking back from my present viewpoint, the 
most vitally important of those things were the writings 
and diaries of my father. What a treasure house, and, Oh! 
the pity of their end! His note books and papers were 
mostly kept in short hand. Papa had learned the first and 
original method taught. Without a doubt at least one of 
those well-filled books carried the intimate story in 
detail of their trip across the plains. Stories and anec- 
dotes, experiences, episodes, meetings, business; there 
would be everything, much pertaining to his life in the 
middle west as well as in California. Sorrows and joys; 
comments and calculations; family and ranch matters; 
neighborhood affairs. I know whereof I speak, for I haye 
often heard him reading those strange characters to 
Mother; it might have been in order to settle a question 
pertaining to actions or dates or on some half-forgotten 
business deal. They may have had several child listeners 
to those readings; I know they had one. 


Not one of his family had learned the system. I could 
tell what a few of the characters meant. Papa had showed 
us which marks meant "save this paper," and "read this 
article," and a few others. Mary had tried for a time to 
learn the system through the study of the text book, but 
had not mastered the art. Mother showed some of Papa's 
writings to the court reporter at Quincy, Mr. Wormley, I 
believe, but he could make nothing of them. He told Mother 
no one else could, that it was obsolete. His verdict re- 
Bulted in the burning of the whole collection. There was 
much besides the shorthand, for only a small part of his 
writings were written in that method. <A large deep-shelved 
cupboard in an outside store-room was full of the accumula- 
tion of years. There were two large tables in the house 
whose wide drawers were full. There was a tall secretary 
whose glass doors revelaed various account books, all in 
order; letters filed carefully. The regular business of 
the ranch was kept in script, forestalling any difficulty 
in the affairs of settlement, The futniture was sold with 
the ranch. 


; As a complete change .was desired the family moved to 
the southern part of the state. Mother was accompanied by 
Jack, Marie, Anna and her grandchild, Lucretia Hall, 
Trumbull had been away for some time already, with the 
hope of improving his health through change of climate and 
occupation. The place had been rented for a few years, 
much to its sorrow, hence the advisability of selling. 
There was, no doubt, a sadness felt in leaving the 
comfortable, eleven room home, with its three good fire- 
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places and all the beautiful oaks with their birds in 
ecstasies in the Sierra spring mornings. 


The high Mountain back of our house cast a long 
shadow across the valley in the morning. We watched the 
golden sunshine creep on steadily toward us from the west 
Side of North Arm. In the evening we could see the great 
orb go down behind the western hills leaving those people 
in the twilight while the sunshine still lingered with us. 
Around and around we went with the year, welcoming the 
four distinct seasons, each with its own newness and its 
own reward. 


Many changes had come about since the adventuring 
pioneers had turned their backs on Mother's beloved Illi- 
nods). ihe century) wes Going much for vhumani tye.) Eo) our 
isolation we may not have realized so keenly the meaning - 
of times and events. Our remoteness from railroad connec- 
tions was the main source of regret among the mountaineers; 
for the distance, with resulting prices of imports as well 
as exports, kept the inhabitants from any degree of 
affluence. Our nearest railroad connection was Reno after 
the year of 1869, when the transcontinental railroad was 
completed. The distance entailed a three day's trip with 
many tons of all sorts of produce. 


We had our fun now anc then, in spite of all the 
worries. JI remember a wonderful snow time, when it had 
been decided the family would enjoy a Sleigh ride. Papa 
had been using a wagonbed on two bob sleds, and after 
filling it with clean straw, he drove the team up to the 
door. He spread a blanket over the straw and very soon 
we were all cosily grouped and tucked in. Bright hoods 
and mittens, glowing faces and happy voices were filling 
the sparkling afternoon. The team was skipping along as 
though they, too, were enjoying the Jollity going on 
behind them, when in a spirit of mischief, perhaps, Papa 
puiled the horses out of the road. Was it accidental? 

I wonder. <A runner went onto a snow covered rock causing 
the sleigh to stand at such an angle we' were all dupped 
out in the soft snow. I have forgotten just how that. 
particular joke struck Mother; for the rest of us it was 
hilarious fun. Papa asked us to Sing as we rode along and 
Our voices, when we would stop to listen, echoed against 
the mountain in the clear air. He always enjoyed music, 
and I was eager at his request, to do my best at the organ. 
He asked for "Carnival of Venice" most frequently and for 
"Webster's Funeral March," or some of the other marches 
of which I also was fond. Whenever he asked me to sing I 
felt complimented. 


ort 


I recall a time while on a trip over Diamond Mountain 
he asked me sing "The Mockingbird." His request was com- 
plied with to the best of my ability, but I was not 
satisfied with my rendition of that fine old song. This 
time he did not comment, which silence probably verified 
_my own dissatisfaction. : 


My father had a way of nicknaming people and animals, 
and when that inclination was directed toward his children 
it was apt to carry for years. Little Sally, like all of 
the children, was very fond of books and papers and would 
pour over them for hours after she had learned to read. 
Papa called her a "Blue Stocking,” and soon, in order to 
make the cognomen more euphonious he changed it to 
"Cerulea." The name clung until she was old enough to 
object, declaring that she liked the name of "Sally" 
better. 


The day on which Anna was born, June seventeenth, was 
also the date of the battle of Bunker Hill. While dis- 
cussing names for the baby, Papa laughingly called her 
"Bunker." The name was not so popular with the family as 
Cerulea had become; it stayed long enough, however, to 
impress our minds with the birth date as also the date 
of the historical event. 


On the arrival of the last baby the name chosen seemed 
rather formal, and our parents quite naturally addressed. 
her as "Bertie." The delight which they both felt in that 
baby, the child of their maturity, was real and comforting. 
Each and every one of them had been precious, but this one 
was a little more so; and all of the older ones were in 
complete sympathy and agreement. The joy and happiness 
which that last bundle from Heaven brought to her parents, 
increased with the years. I have felt that she was the 
one nearest to the heart of our mother throughout the 
sunset of her life. . She is a person of strong character, 
of unwavering purpose, who exemplifies traits and trends 
of our father's nature which are not especially noticeable 
among some of the rest of their children. It was her son, 
Captain David Ford Dozier, M.D., who asked me to compile 
these chronicles so that he might feel better acquainted 
with his grandfather. J know that my attempt has been lame 
and lacking. I feel apologetic towards my father for not 
making a more accurate and character revealing narrative 
and also for the too frequent appearance of myself in the 
story. 


The folks were always interested in our occupations 
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and amusements, and how Papa laughed and clapped after 
watching Grace dance various jigs. : 


If my father was not happy or satisfied with what Life 
had given him, no one would know it. He never wore his 
heart on his sleeve. During the early years of his busy 
life he found time to act as county officer, assessor, 
supervisor, and on grand juries. 


Papa was a progressive thinker. I have heard it said 
that he was "ahead of his time," but I fail to understand 
such’s situation. I rather believe that whatever of 
progress or of discovery may come to an individual must be 
of his time, although possibly not fully understood nor 
adopted or else it would not have been presented to him, 

I can not imagine.a premature divulgement of knowledge. 
Any truth has always been, although its acceptance may be 
of recent date, 


I believe in the acutely conscious Life in the Spirit 
World, where Memory, our most precious gift, is ever 
active. I am wondering what are the thoughts and feelings 
of my father now, if he is aware of the condition of that 
home in the Valley he loved; for after Hope Ranch was sold 
for the second time, it became the property of the company 
which was operating his mining discoveries. The beautiful 
place was purchased for the express purpose of ruination, 
Its acres of rich, black soil were rimmed on their boundary 
lines with immense levees twenty feet high in order to use 
our fields for impounding the poisonous tailings from the 
ore crushers. Our dear old orchard trees were torn out by 
the roots. No obstructions were allowed to impede the 
flow of that putrid, insidious, and unceasing stream. On 
it came through sluice boxes, down from those mines, my 
father's discoveries, from which neither he nor a member 
of his family ever gained a cent. 


In order to make the disfiguration complete the house 
by chance, was destroyed by fire. The bricks from the 
chimneys were carried away and the upper barn partially 
destroyed. The large irrigation ditch, up and down whose 
stream we played boat on heavy bridge planks, is so nearly 
filled with silt as to be but a trickling rivulet, with 
the stately cottonwoods, balm o Gileads and alders along 
its course, stark in death. Even the abruptly rising moun- 
tains we loved, over which we climbed and roamed, which 
echoed our voices and Alpine calls, have been visisted by 
disfiguring and devastating fires. 


I sometimes feel that I could endure the changes with a 
better grace, if they had not ruined the fields for all 
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time. The poisonous dust which every vagrant breeze dis- 
tributes through the air should, should be held in place 
by a coating of petroleum or something similar; but in- 
stead the nearby inhabitants are compelled consciously to 
breathe the death dealing particles. 


The great square barn, which was the second one built, 
is no longer there. With the story of the years upon its 


weathered sides and interior, for about the year 1942 


that notable structure was given a new lease on life when 
Arthur Peter, youngest son of one of the architects who 
planned and built the barn, had it taken down. The six- 
teen inches square timbers were mortised and held together 
with crooked green oak pins that in seasoning were still 
very tight in the auger holes. The timbers in the second 
story were ten inches square and held together in the same ~ 
way. There were large expanses of floors above with plenty 
of room for the clover and timothy. And below there were 
three graineries, a saddle room, a large work bench with 
vises and a row of stalls for horses; at the other end 

were stalls for the milk cows. 


Those timbers are now standing in a substantial look- 
ing barn although of a different plan as the rebuilder of 
the barn did not use the eight huge doors that were opened 
for the loads of hay to drive in and out, nor the smaller 
doors with upper and lower half separate. How much better 
than for the building to have remained on the dear old 
place adding slowly to the ruination. The large cellar 
and storehouse also are used by the present tenant for a 
garage. He is not farming the upper field. There is a 
makeshift house of two or three rooms having no attempt 
at beauty, near the original building spot. 


Nature, also, seems to be in league with all the 
rest in her apparent determination to obliterate familiar 
landmarks, The open and gently Sloping glade over which 
we roamed, gathering every flower known to the Sierras, 
is no more. There, later in the season, we gathered large, 
excellent choke-cherries and elderberries. Up the slope, 
and into the woods we ran in search of pine gum and mosses 
from the streams. Into those rocky and steeper slopes 
is the place where we dug the deep growing bulbs of the 
exquisite white lilly for planting, some of which were sent 
across the continent. That slope, down which in winter ' 


we learned to coast and ski, all is Changed. Nature in 


her never ceasing work has covered the whole glade with a 
spiendid grove of pines. 


: We know, though, that nature, the great leveler, will 
never again plant those fields. And now that everything 


is successfully ruined, the biggest copper mining activity 
of the county has come to a complete stop. Everything is 
abandoned. The flume which carried the thick, poisonous 
water to our fields is falling to pieces. Some of those 

' broken boards are being scattered over the floor of the 
young forest very close to that sacred spot, God's 

quarter acre on our hill side. But what does it matter? 


A memorial stone of black marble has been placed by 
some of the children and some of the grandchildren of 
both families on the spot chosen by my father for his 
home in California. It marks also the birthplace of his 
eleven children. The name "Ford" is on the beveled top 
and under it "Homesite of James Ford," then following 
are the names “James Ford, Martha McCord Ford, Andrew 
Jackson Ford, Maggie Brown Ford," with "Pioneers of 1852" 
for the last line. 


These four made their mark, gave the contribution 
of their lives to the history of Plumas County. Very few 
of their contemporaries are left now. Some among the 
coming generations will be interested in the lives and 
accomplishments of the first settlers, but their descend- 
ants will be able to find the loved spot of the home of 
their forbearers. 


I hope I have been able to convey to his descendants, 
some idea, however vague, of the kind of man my father was. 
He was a Christian gentleman whose going caused a great 
void in the community, for ne was present and helped in 
the foundation work of Plumas County. He was always 
present when matters of public interest and importance 
were discussed, and on which a decision affecting the 
community had to be made. A new generation has arisen to 
carry on. Let them do their best. 


I believe my father was ready to leave the "Green 
Pastures And Still Waters" of that lovely Vale at the 
time of his going. 
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